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Week Ending Friday, February 13, 1987 


Welfare Reform 





Letter to the Naition’s Governors. 
February 6, 1987 





Dear Governor: 


In my 1986 State of the Union Address, I 
charged my Domestic Policy Council to 
present me a strategy to meet the financial, 
educational, social, and safety concerns of 
poor families. I took that action because I 
did not know anyone in America who be- 
lieved then, or believes now, that the cur- 
rent welfare system is working for families 
in need. The sad truth is that, despite our 
best intentions, the welfare system is failing; 
the system traps people in a cycle of de- 
pendency that robs them of dignity. We can 
and must do better. 

Restructuring our welfare system must be 
a top national priority, but it is clear from 
20 years’ experience that no single policy 
mandated from Washington can solve this 
problem. Our goal instead must be to estab- 
lish a process that allows states and commu- 
nities to implement their own anti-poverty 
ideas based on their own unique circum- 
stances. The Federal government must 
retain its current level of financing, but in- 
dividual states and communities can best 
find the solutions to welfare dependency 
that will work best among their citizens and 
in their neighborhoods. 

Many governors have already broken new 
ground with creative and unique approach- 
es. I applaud those efforts, and want to 
begin a process to encourage many more of 
these state and community-based reform ef- 
forts. 

I invite you to join me at the White 
House on Monday, February 23, during the 
National Governors’ Association Winter 


Meeting in Washington, to share your 
recent experiences and ideas on reducing 
welfare dependency and poverty in your 
communities. Together we must persuade 
Congress to provide you the tools necessary 






to create a better life for Americans in 
need. 

Enclosed for your review is a copy of “Up 
From Dependency,” my Administration’s 
report on the welfare system, and its com- 
panion volumes. The report describes the 
crucial role you can play in our proposed 
national strategy. I hope you will review it 
in preparation for our discussion, and I look 
forward to seeing you later this month. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Ronald Reagan 


Note: The letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on February 7. 


Welfare Reform 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 7, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

This week I wrote to the Nation’s Gover- 
nors asking them to come to the White 
House to discuss welfare reform when they 
visit Washington later this month. On 
Monday I'll be speaking to a group of con- 
cerned citizens about our welfare reform 
ideas. And later in the coming week, I'll be 
releasing the Decmestic Policy Council’s 
report, a study and series of proposals enti- 
tled “Up From Dependency.” All these ini- 
tiatives are based upon my conviction that 
welfare reform is not just important but 
vital—vital to our economic well-being; 
vital, indeed, to our self-respect as a nation. 
Permit me to take a few moments this 
afternoon to share with you why I believe 
this is so. 

The sad truth is that our welfare system 
represents one long and sorry tale of disap- 
pointment. From the 1950’s on, poverty in 
America was on the decline as economic 
growth fi Wi ity. 
Then, os the oneal et Rg 
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spend billions on welfare programs, poverty 
stopped shrinking and actually began to 
grow worse. For the first time in our na- 
tion’s history, millions of Americans became 
virtual wards of the State, trapped in a 
cycle of welfare dependency that robs them 
of dignity and opportunity. With our eco- 
nomic success of the 1980’s, the poverty 
rate has begun to shrink, but the problem 
of welfare dependency remains. No one 
doubts that welfare programs were de- 
signed with the best of intentions, but nei- 
ther can anyone doubt that they’ve failed— 
failed to boost people out of dependency. 

In the fight against poverty, we now 
know it’s essential to have strong families— 
families that teach children the skills and 
values they will need in the wider world. 
How many self-made men and women in 
America owe their success to the strength 
of character given to them by hard-work- 
ing, loving parents? 

Yet when we ask whether our welfare 
system has encouraged family life, we must 
answer: far from it. Among the welfare 
poor today, families as we've always 
thought of them are often not being 
formed. Since 1960 the percentage of 
babies born to unmarried mothers has more 
than tripled. And too often the mothers 
themselves are only children—15, 16, 17 
years old—who, with the birth of their 
babies, find all the responsibilities of grown- 
ups thrust upon them. As for the fathers, 
much of the time they’re nowhere to be 
found. 

We’re also coming to understand that our 
welfare system weakens community values 
and self-esteem. As a lack of skills prevents 
our young people from obtaining the jobs 
and careers they want, their hope for them- 
selves and their neighbors disappears. To 
reverse this terrible cycle of despair, we 
must build on the vitality and strength in 
our communities. We must work with our 
young people as they strive to achieve the 
basic educational and work skills they need 
for a bright future. To do this, we. must 
make dramatic changes in the old, unwork- 
able government programs. With less than 
half of the billions now spent on welfare, 
we could give every poor man, wornan, and 
child enough money to lift them above the 
poverty line. My friends, I believe we’re too 
great a nation, too generous of heart, too 
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bold in finding solutions, to permit this 
waste of lives and money to continue. 

In seeking solutions, we should return to 
the basic values that helped build this 
nation: faith in families, faith in individual 
dignity and work, and fait: in our Federal 
system of government. During my meetings 
and speeches this coming week, I'll be set- 
ting out our proposal for welfare strategies 
that tap that faith. Washington may have 
failed to find solutions to poverty and wel- 
fare dependency, but many of our 50 States 
and hundreds of community leaders are 
making progress, due in part to the new 
leeway we’ve given them in the last 6 
years. Now, they’re ready with many more 
promising antipoverty ideas—if only our 
complex welfare system will allow them 
greater freedom to succeed. I will ask Con- 
gress to approve a process that gives them 
that freedom. 

We know the solutions to welfare de- 
pendency must come from States and com- 
munities, and those of us here in Washing- 
ton must have the courage to let them try. 
Our welfare system will continue to help 
those who can’t help themselves. We have 
learned that we must provide the pathways 
and tools that allow our needy to escape 
dependency and create a better life. As I’ve 
said before, the only true measure of a wel- 
fare program’s success is how many people 
it makes independent of welfare. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. February 9, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


This 1986 United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency Annual Report 
reviews all the government’s 1986 arms 
control activities as well as ACDA’s role in 
them. ” sis relatively small agency plays a 
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key role in the evolution and implementa- 
tion of arms control policies that contribute 
importantly to our Nation’s security. I know 
that you share my enthusiasm for ACDA, 
which celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversa- 
ry in 1986. 

You will find in the pages of the Report 
detailed material on the three rounds of 
Nuclear and Space Talks and on the talks 
that General Secretary Gorbachev and I 
had in Reykjavik, October 11-12. Details on 
progress made at the Conference on Disar- 
mament, the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, and the Mutual and 
Balanced Force Reduction talks are also in- 
cluded. Our efforts to control the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons are discussed and 
the many details of arms control research 
are highlighted. This Report, as well as pre- 
vious ACDA reports, contains a great deal 
of useful and informative historical material. 

I am pleased to forward the Report to the 
Congress. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 9, 1987. 


Welfare Reform 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Supporters. February 9, 1987 





Thank you very much. Now, you really 
are here on the subject of welfare reform. 
[Laughter] Last Friday I came in here with 
a speech all prepared to talk to people on 
private initiatives and found out it was a 
surprise birthday party. ! Laughter] 

Well, I’m delighted that all of you could 
be here today. I'll be off my limited sched- 
ule fairly soon, but in the meanwhile it’s 
good to be with so many friends. I’m grate- 
ful for the many expressions of concern, but 
I’m doing fine thanks to some wonderful 
doctors. They’re so skillful; I’m thinking of 
having them work on the budget. [Laugh- 
ter] But I am completely recovered. In fact, 
the doctors told me this morning my blood 
pressure is down so low that I can start 
reading the newspapers and watching the 
TV news. [Laughter] 


I’m also glad to have you here because I 
know each of you has struggled mightily to 
change America. Yet, even with our anx- 
iousness to get on with the conservative 
agenda, it’s sometimes important to recall 
how far we have come together. I always 
think back to the sixties and seventies—and, 
well, even before then—when our concern 
about Federal spending and deficits fell on 
many a deaf ear here in Washington. And 
then when we started talking about tax cuts 
and tax limitation, as well as lower marginal 
rates, official Washington was more amused 
than anything else. 

But today those ideas and concerns are 
the order of the day in the Nation’s Capital. 
And the results have added up to nothing 
less than an economic and social revolution. 
The rate of spending increase came down 
by whopping percentages; tax rates and in- 
flation declined; America created some 13 
million more jobs; family income started to 
rise; and the poverty rate declined for 2 
straight years. And when I compare where 
we were only a few years ago with what 
some of our critics are saying about these 
accomplishments, I have to tell you that 
some of them remind me of an agent I 
heard about in my old career. It was back 
in those vaudeville days. People trying out 
for vaudeville would come in, empty thea- 
ter, out on the stage, down there in front 
would be sitting a very cynical agent with a 
cigar, usually in his mouth, and he’d say 
okay, and they’d do their stuff. Well, this 
particular day a young fellow came out 
center stage, out came the cigar. He says, 
“Okay, what do you do kid?” And the 
young fellow took off and flew around the 
ceiling of the theater up over the balconies 
and everything—{/aughter|—came down to 
a perfect landing. And the agent said: 
“Well, all right. What else do you do besides 
bird imitations.” [Laughter] 

Well, whatever our critics say, I think all 
of us can be confident that the American 
people realize—just as I think someday his- 
torians will acknowledge—that moving back 
to concepts like limited government and 
the free market, as well as respect for the 
entrepreneur, created one of the most im- 
portant social and economic revolutions in 
our history. 
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Not only did we grow and prosper eco- 
nomically, but we renewed our political and 
social life as well. Government’s inability to 
do anything about the burden that inflation 
and taxes were putting on our citizens was 
weakening public faith in our democratic 
institutions, a trend that today we have re- 
versed. Or consider the social damage we 
were doing to the most basic unit of society, 
that engine of social progress—the family. 
For years inflation and taxes robbed the 
family of more and more of its livelihood— 
an economic factor, of course, but as I say, a 
moral factor, too. For government said to 
young couples: We will tax you at higher 
rates for getting married. And in the years 
ahead, we will turn the screw of bracket 
creep even tighter, and then we'll let infla- 
tion rob your savings and erode your per- 
sonal exemption—in effect, imposing a 
higher and higher tax on your children. 

Well, is it any wonder then that in this 
period more and more of our young people 
postponed marriage or didn’t marry at all, 
and postponed having children? But by 
bringing down tax rates, inflation, and in- 
terest rates, by ending bracket creep, we’ve 
made family life safer and more secure. 
And we can be proud today that the down- 
ward trend of marriage, family formation, 
and childbearing appears to be arrested. 
The simple fact is government had taken a 
stand against families. But thanks to your 
help and support, we're turning that 
around; we’re putting government back on 
the side of families. 

There’s been another important dimen- 
sion to our economic recovery. We’re help- 
ing the poor as never before. There is, for 
example, no crueler burden on the poverty- 
stricken and the elderly than inflation. And 
by bringing inflation to a virtual standstill, 
we substantially increased the buying 
power of the poor families of America. So, 
too, our recent reform of the tax code will 
take millions of working poor people off the 
tax rolls entirely. Above all, we’ve built an 
economy that is creating millions of new 
jobs every year, providing growth and op- 
portunity the poor need more than anyone. 
And that’s why more than one-half million 
people moved off the poverty rolls in 1985. 

This economic recovery and social and 
political renewal have made it possible to 
focus on some of our deeply ingrained prob- 
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lems, like doing something about poverty. 
And it’s here, I think, that we conservatives 
have an unrivaled opportunity in the years 
ahead, a cause that I believe we can make 
our own. 

You know, America’s welfare system has 
been a longstanding concern with us. But 
too frequently that concern has been inter- 
preted as merely a desire to prevent waste 
or fraud or stop welfare abuse. Well now, 
don’t get me wrong—those are worthy and 
important objectives. Protecting the taxpay- 
ers’ investment in Federal spending is a 
worthy objective—especially since we want 
our Federal welfare spending to go to the 
people who really need it, the poor them- 
selves, and not to people who already live 
comfortably. And all the economic progress 
that we’ve made, for example, has relied on 
trying to control Federal spending. When 
we took office, huge Federal programs with 
built-in yearly spending increases were just 
reaching maturation. 

So, first we had to take steps to slow 
down the Federal spending juggernaut. We 
cut the rate of spending increase. And then, 
finally, this year we’re managing to get the 
Federal Government to actually spend less 
in real terms than it spent the year before. 
Talk about the Earth shaking. 

But none of this would have been possi- 
ble without the war on waste we began 
from our first day in office. Working with 
the Congress, we completely revitalized the 
Inspector General’s program and saved the 
taxpayers untold billions. Last year, for in- 
stance, the Inspector General at Health and 
Human Services launched over 3,000 audits 
and investigations of fraud against the Gov- 
ernment that resulted in 1,000 convictions. 
The office’s fraud and management recom- 
mendations will recoup more than $5.3 bil- 
lion when fully implemented. 

So, the war on waste and fraud has been 
an important part of our ability to bring 
down spending and ultimately to improve 
economic conditions for the poor. But I just 
think that waste and fraud isn’t all we con- 
servatives have to offer on the poverty 
problem—not by a long shot. Back in 1982, 
in a speech to a black political organization, 
I raised some of the questions discussed by 
the scholarly work of Charles Murray in the 
“Public Interest.” At the time this wasn’t 
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exactly fashionable, but since then things 
have been changing. Slowly a new biparti- 
san consensus on America’s welfare system 
has developed—a consensus that holds what 
only a few could say a short time ago: that 
it is our welfare system that is one of the 
most serious obstacles to progress for the 
poor. 

The evidence is in and the history is 
clear: Twenty years ago, with the best of 
intentions, the Federal Government began 
a program that it hoped would wipe out 
poverty in America. Today the Federal 
Government and State governments, with 8 
major welfare programs and more than 50 
smaller ones, spends more than $130 billion 
to pursue this objective. And now, with less 
than half of this money, we could give 
every poor man, woman, and child enough 
to lift them above the poverty line. But 
believe me, it isn’t just the arithmetic that 
doesn’t make sense. During the past few 
years, we’ve seen serious questions raised— 
in scholarly works like Mr. Murray’s book 
“Losing Ground,” which showed poverty 
actually went up as the Federal Govern- 
ment spent more to eliminate it, to major 
network television specials featuring grim 
personal testimonials about the Federal wel- 
fare system. And the issue here is really 
compassion. 

How compassionate is a welfare system 
that discourages families that are economi- 
cally self-reliant, that takes 6,000 pages of 
Federal regulations to explain, and is so 
complex it confuses and demoralizes the 
poor? How compassionate is a system that 
robs the poor of the tools to break the cycle 
of dependency? Well, the emerging consen- 
sus on welfare is finally agreeing with us 
that the Federal welfare system has become 
a poverty trap, a trap that is wreaking 
havoc on the very support system the poor 
need most to lift themselves up and out of 
destitution—the family. This growing bipar- 
tisan consensus holds that our current wel- 
fare system is not only a failure but counter- 
productive—the _institutionalization of 
ghetto life where, as Bill Moyers put it in 
his special on this subject last year: “Moth- 
ers are children, fathers don’t count, and 
the street is the strongest school.” 

And I just think conservatives should 
have a special interest in this because, as 
I’ve mentioned, our original skepticism 


about the welfare system has been sadly 
borne out by recent research. But second, 
strengthening the family has been among 
our highest priorities and, believe me, no 
one needs that strength and help today 
more than America’s poor. 

Let me pause here and cite as an exam-. 
ple one disturbing problem we hear so 
much about: the homeless. Here in Wash- 
ington there’s a young Capuchin Franciscan 
priest named Father Jack Pfannenstiel who 
not only runs shelters for the homeless but 
has started a »roject called McKenna 
House, a kind of halfway house where the 
homeless are not just warehoused but given 
special counseling and training so that they 
might return to productive jobs and normal 
lives. And while the problems of the home- 
less are complex and deepgoing, when 
Father Pfannenstiel is pressed on the issue, 
he always remarks that at the root of these 
problems is a history of family breakdown 
and difficulty. 

So, I just think the time is ripe for realiz- 
ing our traditional concern with strengthen- 
ing the family is directly related to this 
emerging national consensus on the welfare 
issue. I think conservatives and Republicans 
can now join with liberals and Democrats in 
reappraising that entire system and examin- 
ing the reason for its failure. There is 
common ground. We all know it isn’t work- 
ing. We know there will be no easy 
answer—it’s the belief that there were easy 
answers that got us into the situation in the 
first place. 

We have to fight the impulse of many to 
believe that one policy change or reform, 
written and implemented here in Washing- 
ton, can solve the problem of poverty and 
welfare dependency. We know from 20 
years painful experience that it cannot. In 
seeking solutions we, as a nation, need to 
draw upon the practical genius of the thou- 
sands of community leaders and individuals 
who deal with that problem every day. The 
Federal Government should retain its cur- 
rent financing role, but it cannot provide all 
the answers. We need to reevaluate our 
entire antipoverty strategy—a reevaluation 
that will provide us with new approaches 
and initiatives, initiatives that will have as 
their goal the defense and strengthening of 
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the family as the key to a strategic assault 
on poverty. 

And that’s why last year I asked for a 
study of our welfare system. The recom- 
mendations of that study, “Up From De- 
pendency,” are now being implemented. 
It’s also why on Wednesday of this week I 
will have a chance both to hear about and 
describe some of the approaches we hope 
to take in getting what is essentially a re- 
search and development program off the 
ground. So, too, in my radio talk on Satur- 
day I mentioned that we had written to the 
Governors of the 50 States and asked them 
here to the White House to be a part of this 
nationwide commitment to welfare reform. 

And today I just want to seek your active 
support, to ask you to join together with 
many millions of other Americans in this 
critical domestic initiative. We know the an- 
swers are out there—in our 50 States, in our 
cities and neighborhoods, and in the minds 
and hearts of the thousands of self-help 
leaders who are ready with hundreds of 
antipoverty ideas—if only our complex wel- 
fare system will allow them greater free- 
dom to succeed. They can show us how to 
make work more rewarding than welfare; 
how to provide incentives for dignity, in- 
stead of incentives for dependency. And 
I’m certain that we can, as a nation, move 
forward and together on this issue. I’ve said 
a great many times, instead of citing at the 
end of each year how many people were 
being maintained on welfare—if the pro- 
gram was really correct, every year they 
would be saying how many people we had 
been able to remove from welfare and re- 
store to a position of independence. 

Now, all of us care about the poor, all of 
us want to see the tragedy that is poverty 
ended. So, let’s get to work. Now, I realize 
there’s going to be some crabbing, and 
there’s going to be some of the same kind 
of press that, well, I’ve been getting kind of 
used to in the last few weeks. 

You know, I can’t resist telling you an- 
other story. Sometimes, I tell you, I feel a 
little bit here like the man who was the 
farmer that was driving his horse and 
wagon to town for a load of grain and had a 
head-on collision with an automobile. He 
was lying there seriously injured, even some 
of them were permanent disabilities. And 
later followed the usual legal procedures 
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with the insurance company and all, and he 
was on the stand and a lawyer said to him, 
“While you were lying there at the scene of 
the accident, didn’t someone come up to 
you and ask you how you were feeling? And 
didn’t you answer that you never felt better 
in your life?” “Well,” he said, “Yes—yes, I 
guess, I remember that happening.” Well, 
later, on redirect, another lawyer was 
asking the question, and he said, “What 
were the circumstances when you gave that 
answer as to how you felt?” “Well,” he said, 
“I was lying there, and,” he said, “a car 
came up and a deputy sheriff got out.” He 
said: “My horse was neighing with pain and 
kicking—had two broken legs. The deputy 
sheriff put the gun in his ear and put the 
horse out of his misery.” He said: “My dog 
had a broken back and was whining with 
pain, and he went over—did the same 
thing—{/aughter|—put it there and shot 
him—{/aughter|—and then he came over to 
me and said, ‘Now, how are you feeling?’ ” 
[Laughter] 

So, even though there may be some mis- 
guided criticism of what we’re trying to do, 
I think we’re on the wrong [right]? path. 
And you know something else? From deal- 
ing as a Governor closer at hand with wel- 
fare, and those people, I think truly that the 
bulk of the people on welfare aren’t just 
lazy bums or cheaters—they want nothing 
more than to be independent, free of the 
social workers, and out on their own once 
again. So, we can help them do that. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


America’s Cup 





Remarks on Greeting the Crew of the Stars 
& Stripes. February 9, 1987 





The President. Well, Stars & Stripes skip- 
per Dennis Conner, members of the crew, 
and ladies and gentlemen, today the Cup 


1 White House correction. 





























that went down under has come back up. 
It’s only appropriate to be greeting the 
skipper and crew of the Stars & Stripes 
here in front of the stars and stripes. And 
by the way, you might be interested to 
know that Prime Minister Hawke of Austra- 
lia and I had a little bet on the side. 
[Laughter] If Kookaburra III had won, I 
was going to give the Prime Minister one of 
those cowboy-type hats that I wear now and 
then out at the ranch. And if you all won, 
well—oh there it is. [Laughter] It'll be re- 
vealed. There it is. That’s the Australian 
version. And you know, it’s the funniest 
thing—I just know that whenever I put that 
on I’m going to find myself turning to 
Nancy and saying, “G’bye, mate.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But there are so many people who helped 
to make this victory possible. Altogether, 
the United States was represented by six 
syndicates in Australia. Each had its own 
yachts, and each involved literally hundreds 
of people, bringing the best of American 
technology to bear on the complicated chal- 
lenges of 12-meter racing. 

In designing Stars & Stripes herself, engi- 
neers used computer techniques to provide 
the yacht with a winged keel and a special 
rounded nose. Plastics experts gave the hull 
a coating that sheeted the yacht with thou- 
sands of tiny V-shaped grooves called rib- 
lets. Sailmakers used a mixture of Kelvar, 
Mylar, and an entirely new fabric, Spectra, 
to produce hundreds of sails suited to every 
conceivable weather condition. And Stars & 
Stripes was fitted with an on-board comput- 
er to monitor her performance and commu- 
nicate before the race with computers on 
shore and in her tender. I just have to be- 
lieve it says something about the competi- 
tiveness of American technology that this 
time around the United States entered per- 
haps the best designed, most technological- 
ly advanced, 12-meter yacht ever chris- 
tened. 

But no matter how sleek the yacht, it still 
all comes down to what the skipper and 
crew do with her on the open ocean. To 
the skipper, the navigator, tactician, main- 
sail trimmer, pitman, bowman, sewerman, 
grinders, and trimmers of Stars & Stripes: 
Congratulations. You performed up to the 
highest standards in conditions that were 
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arduous and exhausting, and you made con- 
siderable sacrifices to do so. 

And now, if you’ll permit me, a word to 
the skipper himself, Dennis Conner. 
Dennis, in 1983 you sailed against the Aus- 
tralian challenger in what was universally 
acknowledged to be a slower boat. But your 
skills as a sailor were such that you forced 
the challengers to go all seven races before 
Australia II finally took the America’s Cup. 

In the races off Fremantle, you showed 
your skill all over again. During the chal- 
lenger final race against New Zealand, Stars 
& Stripes blew a jib. To many skippers, it 
would have been cause for panic, but you 
only said, “Hey, that’s too bad.” 

Mr. Conner. That’s not all I said. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. All that you said that was 
printable was, “Hey, that’s too bad.” 
[Laughter] But then, while your crew 
scrambled to replace the bad sail, you 
calmly tacked to keep your opponent from 
gaining the wind. And in 3 minutes and 2 
seconds both the new jib and jig were up, 
and Stars ¢ Stripes won the race. 

In the finals themselves—well, there’s no 
better way to describe your performance 
than to quote the skipper you defeated, 
Australian Ian Murray. At the suggestion 
that Stars & Stripes had simply had better 
luck, skipper Murray answered: “I’m not a 
great believer in luck in sailing. The wind 
Dennis left us was pretty much zilch. He 
won because he was always in the right 
spot.” 

Beyond your skill, Dennis, there’s the 
matter of your commitment, the matter, to 
put it simply, of heart. One of your crew- 
men caught a glimpse of just how much it 
all meant to you. In his words: “Before the 
last tack Dennis said, ‘Okay, guys, this is the 
last tack in the 1987 America’s Cup.’ I 
turned around and looked back, and he was 
crying. He had tears in his eyes.” And the 
crewman went on to explain: “You have to 
remember that this hasn’t been any gravy 
walk for Dennis. He’s a regular American 
guy, a smart guy who worked his way up 
from the bottom and deserves the credit for 
what he’s done.” Well, Dennis, today we 
congratulate you, and today we give you 
that credit. 

Mr. Conner. Thank you. 
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The President. And a word now to your 
Australian hosts and competitors. Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Dalrymple, of course, millions 
of Australians must be disappointed by the 
outcome of these races, just as so many 
Americans felt the 1983 loss so keenly. But 
I want you to know that I’ve heard again 
and again, from Dennis and others, that the 
Australian people could not have been 
more open, friendly, or sportsmanlike. On 
behalf of the thousands of Americans who 
visited Australia for these races, I want to 
thank Prime Minister Hawke, the Perth 
Yacht Club, and the Australian people 
themselves. 

I can’t help thinking that the America’s 
Cup has brought our two nations, already 
close, still closer. For in following these 
races, we were all able to share something 
ancient and deep within us: man’s fascina- 
tion with wind and water. Listen, if you 
will, to the words of sportswriter Tony 
Chamberlain: “In sailing there is a term 
called ‘lift?’ which is both technical and 
poetic at once. It describes the moment of 
acceleration in a sailboat—the moment 
when the sails harden against the wind and 
the boat begins to slide forward, faster and 
faster, until you can suddenly feel what Wil- 
liam Buckley meant by the title of his sail- 
ing book, “Airborne.” How something 
moving so slowly—about the pace of a mod- 
erate jog—can impart such exhilaration in 
this moment is probably unanswerable. 
Hang gliding, dropping in a parachute, 
doing barrel rolls in a light airplane—the 
thrills are easy to understand. But the 
moment of lift in a sailboat is just as much a 
leap off the Earth. Airborne.” 

Well, gentlemen of the Stars & Stripes, 
for a few days you enabled us all to become 
airborne, and we thank you. 

Mr. Conner. Thank you, Mr. President. 
As you might remember, I got a phone call 
from you back in 1983, and Tom answered 
the phone, I think. And he said, “The Presi- 
dent’s on the phone, and he wants to tell 
you that you fouled up.” [Laughter] That’s 
the printed version, anyway. [Laughter] 
Well, you might remember that I made you 
a personal promise at that time to do every- 
thing I could to bring the Cup back home 
to America, where it belongs. So, here it is. 

This is not only a victory for the great 
crew and team of Stars & Stripes; it’s a 
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victory for American technology, a victory 
for the American will to compete anywhere 
in the world, and I might say, and be able 
to win. It’s really a victory for the American 
spirit, of which you’ve done such a tremen- 
dous job to be our leader. And I can’t tell 
you how much it means to the entire team 
and support crew of Stars ¢& Stripes to be 
part of this tremendous victory in bringing 
the Cup back home, where it belongs. And 
I'd just like to say thank you all for the 
tremendous reception that we got. We had 
no idea what it would be like when we got 
home. We were 12,000 miles away, and we 
were just concentrating on winning the 
Cup. And it just meant so much for us to 
come back and have this tremendous recep- 
tion. And we just can’t tell you how great it 
is to be back home in America. It really 
means a lot to see all of our friends and 
supporters to be with us in this tremendous 
victory. 

So, at this time—I’m trying to remember 
all my lines—Bob Hawke made sure that he 
sent me a little message to go along with 
your Cup here. And [ll find it in just a 
second. [Laughter] Don’t worry now. It 
says, “My Dear Ron: Enjoy the hat. You can 
keep it.” Well, that’s nice of him, there. 
“Take pleasure in the Cup, but remember 
it’s only a temporary possession and we'll be 
back to get it in 1990. Congratulations and 
best wishes, Bob Hawke, Prime Minister.” 
So, congratulations. 

And I’d just like to take a moment and 
add to the President’s comments about 
what tremendous people the Australians 
were. In defeat, they couldn’t have been 
more gracious, and they just were wonder- 
ful sportsmanship. And any of you that have 
the chance to visit Australia will find out for 
yourself, but I’m sure anyone you talk to on 
the Stars & Stripes group will tell you and 
reaffirm what tremendous people they 
were in Western Australia. And they were 
really part of the whole Cup. So, my con- 
gratulations to the people of Australia. 

As a remembrance, Mr. President, from 
the crew of Stars & Stripes, we'd like to 
have you display this wherever you choose 
and remember us here in our victory—a 
half-model of our boat. It’s the first one 
we've seen, and we’d like to have you have 
this as a part of our victory. 
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The President. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conner. So, if you’d help me hoist 
this Cup, I’m sure everyone would like to 
take your picture here. [Laughter] Thanks 
for having us. It really means a lot to us. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Congratulating Stars and Stripes on Its 
Victory in the America’s Cup 





Proclamation 5607. February 9, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


All Americans congratulate Dennis 
Conner and the crew of Stars and Stripes 
for their splendid victory in the America’s 
Cup. 

The Stars and Stripes team, representing 
the San Diego Yacht Club, traveled to the 
west coast of Australia to compete with the 
best yachts and best yachtsmen in the 
world. In a lengthy series of exhausting and 
exciting races, it successfully defeated 
eleven challengers for the right to face New 
Zealand in the finals of the challenger’s di- 
vision. Although the Kiwi had compiled a 
most impressive record in earlier races, 
Stars and Stripes defeated the New Zealand 
boat 4 to 1 to earn the right to sail for the 
Cup against the Australian defender. 

In the final series, Stars and Stripes de- 
feated Kookaburra III 4 to 0 to capture the 
America’s Cup and bring the trophy back to 
the United States. Throughout the competi- 
tion, the Australian team and the Australian 
people demonstrated to the world their 
sportsmanship and their unsurpassed hospi- 
tality. 

The skill and determination of the Stars 
and Stripes team captured the imagination 
of the American people. They demonstrat- 
ed the traits that have long characterized 
this country at its best—optimism, dedica- 
tion, teamwork, and an eagerness to master 
the most advanced technology and put it to 
good use. 


In honor of the Stars and Stripes’ victory 
in the America’s Cup, the Congress, by 
House Joint Resolution 131, has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation expressing to Dennis Conner and 
the crew the thanks and admiration of our 
Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim to Dennis Conner and the 
crew of Stars and Stripes the heartfelt con- 
gratulations and appreciation of our Nation 
for a job well done and for filling our sails 
with confidence and pride. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:27 p.m., February 10, 1987] 


Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution From Ships 





Message to the Senate Transmitting an 
Annex. February 9, 1987 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate, Annex V, Regulations 
for the Prevention of Pollution by Garbage 
from Ships, an Optional Annex to the 1978 
Protocol Relating to the International Con- 
vention for the Prevention of Pollution 
from Ships, 1973, (MARPOL 73/78). I also 
transmit for the information of the Senate 
the report of the Department of State on 
this Annex. 

The MARPOL Protocol entered into 
force for the United States on October 2, 
1983. Annex V and the other two Optional 
Annexes III and IV, which deal with pollu- 
tion from packaged harmful substances and 
sewage, were transmitted only for the infor- 
mation of the Senate when the original 
MARPOL Convention was transmitted to 
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the Senate on March 22, 1977, for its advice 
and consent to ratification. 

Annex V prohibits (subject to limited ex- 
ceptions) the disposal from ships into the 
sea of all plastics, including but not limited 
to synthetic ropes, synthetic fishing nets, 
and plastic garbage bags. It also restricts the 
discharge at sea of other types of garbage to 
specified distances from the nearest land. 

The entry into force of Annex V of 
MARPOL 73/78 will be an important step 
in controlling and preventing pollution 
from discharges of ship generated garbage. 
I recommend that the Senate give early 
consideration to Optional Annex V _ of 
MARPOL 73/78 and give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 9, 1987. 


American Legion 





Remarks at the Annual Leadership 
Conference. February 10, 1987 





I hope you’re enjoying your visit to the 
Nation’s Capital, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to speak with you. Over these last 
6 years I’ve depended heavily on the Amer- 
ican Legion. James Dean, Evelyn Starr, and 
Dale Renaud—they’ve all been indispensa- 
ble in the fight for a strong and secure 
America. I’d just like to express to you and 
to legionnaires around the country my 
deepest appreciation for being there when 
it counted. It’s been an honor to serve with 
you. 

Sometimes I think they ought to issue a 
campaign ribbon for the battle of the Poto- 
mac. [Laughter] Now, I'd be tempted, of 
course, to start thinking up a war story or 
something here to tell you, but I have a 
hunch there’s been a lot of that going on. 
[Laughter] So, I suddenly thought, I can tell 
one that’s before the war. 

Back in the thirties, when there was a 
citizen military training program, and then 
every summer they’d have a couple of 
weeks of camp and a military maneuver or 
war game, and usually some brass from 
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Washington would be invited to come out 
and lend prestige to it. And I was getting a 
commission in the Cavalry Reserve at Fort 
Des Moines at that time. Over at Fort 
Omaha was the summer affair and the 
battle and all, and we had horse cavalry 
then. And th: commanding officer at Fort 
Omaha and the visiting general from Wash- 
ington were standing there and someone 
sent a young reserve lieutenant, horse- 
mounted, over with a message. And he 
went over with a splash. He came in there 
full speed, pulled up the horse. The horse 
must have had a sore mouth because he put 
on the brakes on all four feet, and he sum- 
mersaulted right over the head of the 
horse—{/aughter|—landed on his feet hold- 
ing the reins, and was facing the two gener- 
als. [Laughter] So, he snapped to salute, and 
the general from Washington very slowly 
and deliberately, as he returned the salute, 
said to the commanding officer: “Does he 
always dismount like that?” [Laughter] 

Well, seriously though, the Legion contin- 
ues to play a vital role in this democratic 
system of ours. Six years ago we set out to 
make up for some of the foreign policy and 
national security shortcomings of the last 
decade. We shouldn’t permit the memory 
of American weakness, and the conse- 
quences of that weakness, to fade. During 
the 1970’s the defense budget shrank in 
real terms as we held back from building 
new weapons systems. Our Navy lost more 
ships than it did at Pearl Harbor. New 
equipment was scarce. Spare parts were in 
short supply, and inflation ravaged the 
value of our military personnel’s take-home 
pay. 

Was a weaker America a safer America? 
Well, during the latter half of the decade, 
our alliances were strained almost to the 
breaking point. Soviet expansion was evi- 
dent throughout the wurld—in Southeast 
Asia, in Africa, and, yes, in Central Amer- 
ica. The Soviets rushed forward to expand 
their naval and other conventional capabili- 
ties and to put on line a host of new missiles 
and other strategic systems. In fact, since 
1970 the Soviets have invested $500 billion 
more than the United States in defense and 
built nearly three times as many strategic 
missiles. 
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With that record in mind, it’s a bit diffi- 
cult to take seriously those who suggest that 
we hold back now on the modernization of 
our forces, strategic or conventional, in 
order to elicit a positive response from our 
adversaries. Well, Teddy Roosevelt remind- 
ed us long ago that the cry of the weakling 
counts for little in the move toward peace, 
but the call of a just man armed is potent. 
Well, to put Teddy in modern terms: Speak 
softly, but keep the battleship Jowa close at 
hand. [Laughter] 

Since 1980 we’ve reactivated 4 battle- 
ships, purchased 124 new naval vessels, in- 
cluding 2 new carriers and 21 top-of-the- 
line Aegis class cruisers and destroyers. The 
Army has 2 new divisions. We’ve bought 
over 2,500 tactical fighters, and we’ve made 
certain there are ample spare parts, not just 
for the planes but for all the weapons and 
equipment. 

One of our top priorities was to restore 
morale to those brave and dedicated citi- 
zens serving in our Armed Forces and to 
attract top-quality individuals to the job of 
protecting our country. Well, there’s noth- 
ing that’s made me prouder in these last 6 
years than those young people—smart, 
fresh-faced, and full of life. They’ve an- 
swered the call. And today we have the 
best bunch of young people in our Armed 
Forces that we’ve ever had—the highest 
percentage of high school graduates in our 
history, the highest percentage in the top 
intelligence bracket when they’re being 
tested for various branches of the service or 
duties within the service. I know you agree 
with me that those kids will never let us 
down, so we better darn well see to it that 
this government, no matter what party is in 
power, never lets them down. 

I’ve gotten some letters sometimes that 
they turn me inside out. A kid writes—he’s 
in a submarine—he writes, and he says: We 
may not have the biggest Navy, we got the 
best. And you hear things like that. I was 
over on the parallel in Korea, the demilita- 
rized zone over there. And a young fellow 
standing up there in the cold and looking 
out over the no-man’s-land to the other side 
and he just turned to me, and he said, 
“When you get home,” he said, “tell them 
we’re on the frontier of freedom.” And it 
happens everyplace. 


So often those who oppose defense spend- 
ing don’t think about it in human terms. 
Those youngsters out on the aircraft carri- 
ers and the submarines and destroyers, our 
Army and Air Force personnel in Korea 
and Germany, the Marines in Okinawa and 
with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean— 
they depend on us every bit as much as we 
depend on them. We made a promise that 
they’d have the first-class equipment and 
weapons they need to do their job and 
come home safely. And the budget is not 
going to be balanced at the expense of their 
safety and America’s security. 

You know, back there in that 80 cam- 
paign, I campaigned an awful lot—not on 
making speeches like this, but on doing 
question and answer, even in crowds that 
would number in the thousands. And invari- 
ably, then, I would get a question that 
would be: Well, all right, but if it comes to a 
choice of balancing the budget or rebuild- 
ing our defenses, which will come first? 
And every time I said I have no choice. 
Rebuilding our defenses would come first. 
And every time I said it to an American 
audience, they did what you are just doing. 
They applauded. [Applause] 

Well, fulfilling that promise in this time 
of budget restraint means making certain 
that the maximum benefit is squeezed out 
of every dollar spent on defense. To accom- 
plish this, we’ve put in motion one of the 
most aggressive campaigns against waste 
and fraud in the history of the Defense De- 
partment, aggressively following up on 
every lead. Many stories early in the admin- 
istration—and, oh how they curdled my 
blood—about procurement waste. You 
know, those outrageously expensive bolts 
and wrenches and such were actually not 
stories of faults that were still existing. They 
were actually stories of our successful ef- 
forts to make corrections. We were the ones 
who found out those $400 hammers and so 
forth and got them corrected. But somehow 
it never seemed to read that way. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, we’ve continued this commitment. 
The Defense Department, for example, is 
doing even more to ensure that competitive 
bidding is brought into the procurement 
process. And this year we’re, for the first 
time, submitting a 2-year defense budget. 
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This will, we hope, replace the old, year-by- 
year, up-and-down approach, which has 
proven both wasteful and inefficient. We’re 
also moving forward on changes mandated 
in last year’s Goldwater-Nichols bill and re- 
forms recommended by the Packard com- 
mission. In short, defense management has 
been and continues to go through a dramat- 
ic period of revitalization. 

We take this job seriously because we 
know the truth of some other words that 
Teddy Roosevelt spoke. He said: “If we’re 
to be a really great people, we must strive 
in good faith to play a great part in the 
world. We cannot avoid meeting great 
issues.” Well, this, of course, is even more 
true of us today. 


And while such a burden is never easy or 
cheap, there are many reasons for optimism 
as we look ahead. A decade ago freedom 
was in retreat. And now with America’s 
military strength rebuilt, our national confi- 
dence restored, and our alliances reinvigo- 
rated, there has been a dramatic turn in 
world affairs. It’s significant that during 
these last 6 years not 1 square inch of terri- 
tory has been lost to communism. And one 
small country, Grenada, has been restored 
to the family of free nations. After that epi- 
sode there, I made a trip down there to 
meet with all the Caribbean island nations’ 
heads of state. I tell you, after all those 
things we've heard about signs and 
“Yankee, go home,” it was wonderful to be 
in Grenada, going down the streets and 
seeing the welcome signs and a great big 
banner across the street: “Come back.” And 
then when I met—it was with almost half 
the population of the entire country, gath- 
ered at a great outdoor rally. And you knew 
we'd done well there. They like us. So, if 
you're looking for someplace to go on a 
vacation, why, I could recommend it. 
[Laughter] 

Today, clearly, history is on the side of 
the free. In our own hemisphere we’ve wit- 
nessed an historic expansion of democracy. 
Ninety percent of the people of the Ameri- 
cas now live in democratic countries or 
countries in transition to democracy. And 
throughout the Third World, the failure of 
socialism is becoming increasingly evident. 
Cuba’s tyrant has taken to haranguing 
people for failures that are inherent in the 
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system he’s imposed on them. In Ethiopia, 
it’s becoming even more apparent that it is 
Marxism more than drought that brought 
such misery and the starvation to a once 
proud people. 


The despotism and atheism of commu- 
nism have even spurred resistance move- 
ments that are threatening Soviet colonial 
regimes in Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, 
and Nicaragua. It’s both in our national in- 
terest and consistent with our traditions as a 
free people to assist these brave souls who 
are struggling for their freedom and nation- 
al independence. That’s especially true 
when it comes to those fighting Soviet- 
backed tyranny in Central America. We 
must not and will not abandon them. If you 
hear anyone anymore talking about the 
danger of Nicaragua becoming a Commu- 
nist totalitarian state, correct them—it is a 
Communist totalitarian state. And we’re 
helping the people that are trying to 
change that. 

General Douglas MacArthur, a leader I 
deeply respected, is said to have written 
that no man is entitled to the blessings of 
freedom unless he be vigilant in its preser- 
vation and vigorous in its defense. Well, it’s 
all up to us now. We are the heirs of Mac- 
Arthur, Pershing, Jefferson, and Washing- 
ton—and of those Americans who put their 
lives on the line from Bunker Hill to Bel- 
leau Wood, from Normandy to Khe Sanh. 
We will be vigilant in the preservation of 
freedom and vigorous in its defense because 
we will not let down those who came 
before us or those who will follow. 


I thank you and your fellow legionnaires 
for all you’re doing to meet this sacred re- 
sponsibility. And for the ladies present— 
having referred to that rough and ready 
Teddy Roosevelt a couple of times—I think 
you ought to know that in that era, there 
was no West Wing to the White House and 
East Wing. All the offices and the Cabinet 
meetings and everything else took place 
there in the Residence. And then one day 
Mrs. Roosevelt proved to be a match. She 
said to the President of the United States, 
“If I’m going to raise six kids in this house, 
you're going to get your people out of 
here.” [Laughter] And they did. 
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Well, God bless you all, and God bless 
America. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to James Dean, national commander 
of the American Legion; Evelyn Starr, 
president of the American Legion Auxilia- 
ry; and Dale Renaud, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. February 10, 1987 





On February 4, 1987, John Tower, Chair- 
man of the President’s Special Review 
Board, requested that the President, acting 
as Commander in Chief, order Adm. John 
Poindexter and Lt. Col. Oliver North to 
appear before the Board. In a letter dated 
February 6, Counsel to the President Peter 
Wallison advised the Board that such an 
order would be unlawful, because it would 
in effect be ordering Admiral Poindexter 
and Colonel North to testify against them- 
selves. The Counsel noted that North and 
Poindexter have a constitutional protection 
against self-incrimination, as well as a simi- 
lar guarantee under article 31 of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. 

In giving this response, the White House 
Counsel relied upon a written opinion from 
the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense, who confirmed earlier oral advice 
on this matter when similar issues were 
raised in December. Mr. Wallison also 
pointed out that the President has made 
clear his desire that both Poindexter and 
North cooperate fully with all ongoing in- 
quiries, consistent with their rights. In De- 
cember the President proposed a procedure 
for obtaining their testimony without violat- 
ing their rights against self-incrimination. 
He asked that the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence grant limited use immunity 
to Poindexter and North so that the facts 
would be known without precluding pros- 
ecution based on other evidence. 


Welfare Reform 





Remarks and a Panel Discussion With 
Community Leaders. February 11, 1987 





The President. Well, I want to thank all of 
you for coming here today. Usually when I 
come to this room it’s to speak to a visiting 
group, but today I think I’m here mostly to 
listen. And I know that what I’m about to 
hear will change the way America looks at 
poverty and welfare. 

This month we’re sending up to the Con- 
gress our welfare reform package. And this 
package was shaped in many ways by you 
in this room, including the five who are up 
here with me. You know, when I think of 
the welfare system, it reminds me of a 
story. And I know some here have heard 
me tell this before, and maybe everybody 
knows it, but pretend that you haven’t 
heard it because I like to tell this story. 
[Laughter] 

It’s the story about the parents with the 
two children, two sons. And one of them 
was a dyed-in-the-wool pessimist, and the 
other one was an incurable optimist. And 
they thought they were both so unrealistic 
that they talked to a psychiatrist about it. 
And he said he thought he could solve the 
problem. And they said, “Well, what?” 
“Well,” he said, “let’s get the most magnifi- 
cent set of toys any boy ever had, and we'll 
put them in a room. We'll take the pessi- 
mist there, and then we'll turn him loose. 
And when he sees those toys and knows 
they are all for him, he'll get over being a 
pessimist.” And they said, “What are you 
going to do about the optimist?” “Well,” he 
said, “I have a friend who’s got a racing 
stable and,” he said, “we can get quite a 
quantity of what they clean out of the 
stable. And we'll put that in another room, 
and when the optimist has seen his brother 
get those toys and that he gets that, he’ll 
get over being an optimist.” [Laughter] 

Well, they did it. And finally, after a 
period, they then went in and followed in 
where the boy was with the toys. And he 
was sitting there crying, and they said, 
“What are you crying about?” And he said, 
“Well, I know somebody’s going to come 
and take these away from me.” [Laughter] 
And they went down to the room with the 
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optimist. And he was on top of that pile of 
stuff, and he was throwing it over his shoul- 
der as fast as he could. And they said, 
“What are you doing?” He says, “There’s 
got to be a pony in here somewhere.” 
[Laughter] Well, today we’re going to hear 
from some of those who’ve found the pony. 

As you know—but maybe those from the 

press don’t—in the past year we’ve been 
going around the country asking the experts 
about how the welfare system works and 
doesn’t work. Now, asking experts is not a 
new thing in the area of welfare reform. 
Time and again over the years, government 
has inquired of professors and welfare pro- 
fessionals why people are poor and why 
they stay poor. And, forgive me for saying 
this, but the result has been a welfare 
system that’s very good at keeping -people 
poor. 
But when we began to look at welfare 
reform, we changed the experts and we 
changed the questions. For the last year our 
experts have been people who know wel- 
fare firsthand, who’ve actually been on wel- 
fare, particularly who’ve gotten on and 
gotten off. And we’ve talked to hundreds of 
these people. We’ve talked to hundreds 
more who've set up self-help groups in 
their communities—self-help groups that 
really worked and that really helped neigh- 
borhood people become self-sufficient. And 
these have been our experts. 

And our questions have been: How’d you 
do it? How did you get off welfare? How 
did you become self-sufficient? How did 
you set up a group to help yourselves and 
your neighbors? 

Now, I’ve been told that this has been the 
first time in the history of the welfare 
system that government has asked not how 
people fail—that’s how they get on welfare 
and stay on—but how they succeed. And 
that is, how they get off welfare? 

And I’m told it’s the first time ever that 
government has gone, as we have, not to 
the people who can give you a theory about 
getting people off of welfare, but to the 
people who’ve done it themselves, in prac- 
tice, or helped others do it. Success, not 
failure; practice, and not theory. And that’s 
what has shaped our welfare reform propos- 
al, and that’s what we’ve come to hear 
about today. So, now let me turn this meet- 
ing over to the experts. 
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Mr. Hobbs. Mr. President, first this morn- 
ing, we’re going to hear from Sister Monica 
Thomann, from East Liverpool, Ohio. Sister 
Monica is the second-most senior member 
of this panel, Mr. President. [Laughter] And 
she spent 42 years teaching at elementary 
and secondary levels and then went into 
the self-help business to try to help senior 
citizens to get the services they need and 
has found since then that that’s developed 
into a very healthy project. So, Sister 
Monica. 

Sister Thomann. Thank you. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ceramic City Senior Center is in East 
Liverpool, Ohio, of the tristate area of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia. We’re across 
the bridge from West Virginia and 5 min- 
utes from Pennsylvania. We are really an 
unnamed Appalachia area. 

We have no business, large business, or 
industry in the area. Forty—well, I would 
say, 30 percent of the people are unem- 
ployed. There are 15,000 residents in East 
Liverpool—4,000, according to the 1980 
census, are senior citizens over the age of 
60. And a study of EDATA done in 1984 
showed 46 percent of them below poverty 
level. 

Well, these senior citizens needed help. 
They needed to feel dignified in their exist- 
ence. So, our senior center was established 
in 1979 with Federal dollars to renovate 
and purchase this property. Now we pro- 
vide services in that 3,200 square-foot build- 
ing to 1,700 seniors. These services help 
them stay in their own environment. And 
that is something that needs to be done. It 
also provides them with knowledge of their 
own talents and skills so that they can not 
only help themselves but that they will 
then help others. 

Soldiers and sailors on relief have come to 
our assistance. General relief workers will 
spend their time with us and give us the 
help that we need. We have used the title 5 
senior aid program out of the Department 
of Labor. And those four people spending 
20 hours a week provide the leadership that 
is needed to help our 387 volunteers pro- 
vide these services to the other people of 
the community. Of course, when you re- 
ceive government funds then there are a 
number of records that have to be kept. 

















And so, we have to have these people 
trained in the keeping of the records. 

We are proud of our 387 volunteers. 
They help us provide friendly visiting serv- 
ices, telephone reassurance services, health 
assessment services, so that the seniors can 
have almost an entire physical and being 
prevented from having diseases that would 
debilitate them. We have socialization, of 
course, that keeps the seniors knowing each 
other, feeling comfortable with each other, 
and also getting out of their homes, so that 
they will then be able to help other people. 

We provide some chore services—laundry 
for about 30 shut-ins each week—and our 
volunteers do that work. We have a kitchen 
that provides, I'd say, anywhere from 25 to 
150 meals daily, twice a week. With the 
jobs bill food that was given out at one 
time, we established an emergency feeding 
site for the unemployed. And, at times, we 
feed 300 of them. And the senior volunteers 
help prepare and serve those meals. 

We received two vehicles from the 16-B2 
progrem, using the UMTA funds. And that 
provides transportation for about 420 sen- 
iors, using the drivers and the volunteer 
escorts to take these seniors about 28,000 
miles a year to nutrition, socialization 
events, cultural places, medical appoint- 
ments, and personal shopping. I feel, then, 
that our senior volunteers, many of them on 
the RSVP program, have not only become 
valuable assets to the community, but they 
have made other people, of their own 
peers, feel important. Yet without the Fed- 
eral dollars giving us that base of operation, 
there is no way that we could have done 
this—making-these people feel the need to 
continue living. 

We have established a co-op, because we 
don’t just want handouts, but we want to 
help these people help themselves. This co- 
op, then, helps to extend their funds and 
provide nourishing food. We have joined 
with SHARE food bank and are trying to 
establish a farm in which they will grow 
their own truck vegetables and then either 
sell them or can them or freeze them for 
the winter. We are involved in any number 
of projects, one of which will be to develop 
a shared living facility. I think perhaps I’ve 
used my time. 

Mr. Hobbs. Thank you very much, Sister 
Monica. 
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Next, let me introduce to you Earlene 
White, from Norfolk, Virginia, and her hus- 
band, Nelson, who’s in the audience—as the 
two of them cofounded the organization 
called Parental Involvement Network, or 
PIN. And it came out of the problems they 
had with the busing situation in Norfolk. So, 
let’s hear from her. 

Earlene? 

Mrs. White. Thank you. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief, black parents are strongly in 
favor of neighborhood schools. In Norfolk, 
where courts approved an end to busing of 
elementary school students for the purpose 
of racial balance, parents were given the 
option of to bus or not to bus. Given this 
choice, black parents chose not to bus by a 
whopping 86 percent majority. 

We had always known that the blacks 
who actually had to deal with busing did 
not like it. This clearly points out that agen- 
cies need to interact with grassroots people 
to solve problems relating to welfare and 
education. When we attempted to inform 
civil rights and religious leaders of the true 
feelings in the black community, the first 
thing they wanted to know was what were 
our professional credentials. They failed to 
realize that grassroots people do not need a 
whole lot of credentials to express their 
concerns or to develop some expertise in 
solving their problems. 

Since the media was only listening to 
black groups advocating busing, my hus- 
band, Nelson, got the idea to organize the 
black parents who oppose busing—thus, the 
Parental Involvement Network. We went 
door-to-door collecting signatures to present 
to the school board. We felt that 1,200 sig- 
natures was enough to convince both the 
school board and civil rights groups that 
there was substantial black support for an 
end to busing. We did this with a cadre of 
15 parents. And in September ’86, 8,000 
black students returned to neighborhood 
schools where their parents have a greater 
opportunity to interact with the schools. We 
constantly help poor parents to understand 
how the school system works and to get the 
best out of it for their children. 

Education and welfare dependence are 
clearly related. In dealing with welfare par- 
ents, we found that more day care was 
needed—that even if they got a job the 
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funds they received are stopped before 
they can get on their feet. Some change is 
needed in this area of transferral from wel- 
fare to becoming a working class parent. 

Mr. Hobbs. Thank you, Earlene. We now 
move on to Tony Enriquez, from Oakland, 
California, who is in charge of one of the 
longest running self-help efforts in the 
United States—the Spanish Speaking Unity 
Council, which was started in 1964. 

Tony? 

Mr. Enriquez. Okay, thank you. The 
Spanish Speaking Unity Council in Oakland, 
California, was started as a grassroot organi- 
zation in 1964, but we have grown to a 
community development corporation with 
assets of over $15 million. We operate a 
continuing care of services to our communi- 
ty from infant child care services to elderly 
services. We provide services in employ- 
ment and training, both youth and young 
adults, housing programs for families and 
elders, emergency housing and family 
needs, small business technical assistance, 
and community economic development as- 
sistance and project development. More 
specific to today’s panel discussion, we op- 
erated a supported work program for over 
10 years, working with long-term AFDC re- 
cipients, welfare mothers. 

This supported work program provided 
avenues of opportunity to long-term wel- 
fare mothers to come back into the job 
stream. Through a welfare grant diversion 
process, we were able to provide job oppor- 
tunities in a supported work environment. 
In the operation of our own small business- 
es, we have provided a vehicle to bring 
back self-reliance and capacity-building into 
the lives of many welfare mothers. 

In our organizational philosophy of inte- 
grating community economic development 
into the delivery of social services, we have 
been able to build community and individ- 
ual capacity to alleviate poverty in our com- 
munity. Thank you. 

Mr. Hobbs. And finally, and closest to 
home, Kimi Gray, from Kenilworth Park- 
side Resident Management Association. 
Kimi, I know that you had five children on 
welfare and that you’ve gotten yourself and 
them off welfare and sent them all to col- 
lege. And I think that’s an accomplishment 
in itself worth applause. [Applause] But 
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you’ve gone far beyond that, so tell us 
about it. 

Mrs. Gray. All right. Mr. President, let 
me first describe the Kenilworth Parkside 
community. There are 464 public housing 
units. We’re at the end of nowhere—some 
folks may refer to it—because we’re in 
Ward 7. And they call it the part of the city 
that’s been forgotten. 

Prior to 1982 only two children within 
our community had gone to college. There 
was no heat and hot water in our public 
housing property. Trash pickup was terri- 
ble. And because of that we began to meet 
ourselves and organize the residents of our 
community. And through our efforts we 
created a program that’s named “College, 
Here We Come,” Mr. President, which I 
know you are familiar with because you 
awarded us an outstanding award for send- 
ing over 582 of our children away to col- 
leges. 

When those children went away to col- 
lege, they returned very dissatisfied with 
our conditions. And because of that, those 
students and the parents of those students 
began to develop their own master plan, 
because we had realized we had had per- 
sons to plan for us and had not given us an 
opportunity to plan for ourselves. And 
therefore, their plans were not successful 
because we had no way of participating, 
really, but to take orders. 

Through our master plan we created resi- 
dent management. And through our resi- 
dent management concept, we reduced our 
welfare recidivism. In ’82 it was 85 percent. 
It has now been reduced to 22 percent. We 
reduced our crime, reduced our teenage 
pregnancy by 50 percent. We created small 
businesses. For, you see, the philosophy of 
our community is that the only way that we 
could even save our community was begin- 
ning to save our families. And how did we 
save our families? By returning respect and 
responsibility and pride back to the fathers 
of our community by employing them first, 
before we employed the youth. 

We created the small businesses that are 
now employing those former welfare recipi- 
ents, and they are owned by some of the 
residents of our community. For we knew 
that the only way we could help ourselves 
was by saving ourselves—that no one had 
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the obligation to us to do anything for us. 
We had to do it ourselves. 

I feel proud to sit here today because for 
the first time I know I personally had a 
direct input on forming this policy. And to 
my knowledge this has never been done 
before, where the executive branch of the 
Government has come down to the commu- 
nity to talk to a former public welfare re- 
cipient—to find out how we feel about 
things, to find out how we felt about being 
dealt with when it comes to welfare reform. 

In working with the Kenilworth Parkside 
community, we have done a need assess- 
ment—through our college students—and 
found that our residents want jobs. We are 
proud of the rippling effect that our com- 
munity program has had, around not only 
the city of Washington, DC, but throughout 
the United States, to say that we want em- 
ployment. We do not want welfare; we 
want independence. And we thank you, Mr. 
President, for providing us the opportunity. 

Mr. Hobbs. Thank you, Kimi, and thanks 
to all of our panel members. Mr. President, 
you’ve heard these success stories. Why 
don’t we talk a little bit about how we can 
build on them? 

The President. Well, believe me, and I 
know that there are many more like these, 
and I wish there were time here for a lot of 
questions that probably people have. And I 
hope that you will have time to find out 
more and how these work—for example, 
Sister, what your experience was in working 
with the State and cooperation and so forth. 

Someone sent me a little item that must 
have appeared in print someplace. It was in 
print, it was just cut out, and I don’t know 
where it appeared or anything. But it did 
give us pause to think. Just a little short 
thing, and it said: “In an earlier day in 
America, people lived well, they had plenty 
to eat, they were independent, they were 
free, and then the white man came.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, Thomas Jefferson once wrote: “He 
knows most who knows how little he 
knows.” In the area of welfare, I think it’s 
clear today that it’s time for those of us in 
Washington to face up to how little we 
know. You good people have just shown the 
truth of what columnist William Raspberry 
wrote recently, that good ideas come not 


from “Washington, where the headlines are, 
but out in the country, where the action is.” 

That, in effect, is what our welfare 
reform proposal is all about: creating a wel- 
fare system that invests in your solutions, 
and in the solutions of thousands of others 
like you around America. Our welfare 
study—it really isn’t that thin—{laughter]|— 
“Up From Dependency,” which will be re- 
leased today, names nearly 400 examples of 
self-help groups across the land. Our reform 
is intended to start a process that taps this 
spirit and mobilizes this initiative. 

And here’s what we propose to do. We 
will ask Congress.to approve legislation to 
allow the States to experiment with the 
kind of antipoverty ideas that you’ve told us 
about here today. Right now Federal laws 
and regulations limit what the States can 
do. I was a Governor of a State, and I know 
how frustrating it could be. And that’s why 
so many of your good ideas can’t be tried 
within the bounds of our current welfare 
system. 

Our proposal retains the current Federal 
financing role. And the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to enforce civil rights 
laws and due process protections. All we 
will ask from the Congress will be that it 
waive the many other rules and regulations 
that prevent State experiments from help- 
ing people become independent. 

In many States—with the limited flexibil- 
ity we’ve given in the last 6 years—this ex- 
perimentation has begun. Some, like Utah 
and New Jersey, have made great strides. 
As you know, I’ve invited all the Governors 
to the White House later this month to 
present our welfare proposal and to listen 
to their thoughts about welfare reform. 

But our reform effort does not end with 
the States and the Governors; it only begins 
with them. One of the real keys is at the 
community and neighborhood level— 
people like yourselves. We want community 
leaders to draw up reform plans for their 
own cities and neighborhoods and then to 
work with State officials to put those plans 
into practice. We want not 50 experiments, 
but hundreds and thousands. 

In short, we want to liberate the creative 
genius and entrepreneurial energy that 
we’ve seen here today and that exists all 
across America. As one scholar, John 
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McKnight, put it: “I know from years in the 
neighborhoods that we can rely on commu- 
nity creativity . . . America is being rein- 
vented little by little in the little places.” 

There’re just a few simple principles all 
experiments should follow. These are prin- 
ciples that all of us have learned and that 
you have begun to demonstrate. We’ve 
learned, for example, that work is the only 
genuine path to self-respect and independ- 
ence. And we learned that any welfare 
system should offer the incentives and tools 
to escape welfare, not the incentives to 
remain dependent on welfare. 

With these and other lessons in mind, our 
proposal will ask the Congress to allow 
those of us in Washington to work with the 
States in screening reform ideas. We will 
offer communities and States wide latitude 
in developing their proposals, but we will 
also ensure that any initiative supports fami- 
lies and promotes self-reliance. 

It’s time for the Federal Government to 
admit to what it doesn’t know and start 
listening to creative Governors like Tom 
Kean and Booth Gardner, Jim Martin. It’s 
time for the Government to start listening 
to community self-help groups like yours 
and the others that Chuck and his group 
here have identified. It’s time, as Charles 
Murray has written: “to start listening to 
those we wish to help—not armed with a 
clipboard and a set of multiple-choice ques- 
tionnaire items, but with curiosity and pa- 
tience . . .” Well, that’s what we’ve begun 
to do this past year, and that’s what our 
reform package will help all of America to 
do in the years ahead. 

You know, I had an experience as Gover- 
nor, because we came up with a welfare 
reform plan. And it could only be permit- 
ted under the regulations as an experiment. 
And we dealt with and we negotiated with 
the people in Washington, and we were 
getting nowhere. And finally, I ordered our 
people—one of whom was Chuck Hobbs 
right here, who is responsible for some of 
that plan—I ordered our people that we 
would not discuss anything further with 
Washington unless the President was 
present. And he came to California, and we 
went down and met with him. And I scrib- 
bled a few notes in the plane on the back of 
a gin rummy pad. And when we got in the 
room with the people we’d been dickering 
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with all these years or months and getting 
no place, I submitted what it was we 
wanted to do. It was a workfare plan—and 
what we had accomplished so far in getting 
ready for it, and it was wonderful. The 
President just heard me out—and it only 
took a few minutes—and he just turned to 
his group and said, “I want this done.” 
You’d be surprised—it happened. But 
they’d only let us experiment, so we got to 
do 35 out of the 58 counties in California. 
And they very carefully omitted the two 
largest, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

But we started our experiment. And 
there was one benefit that we had not been 
able to anticipate, and that was that we had 
gone to every community at every level, 
and we had said: “Are there things in your 
community, your county, your district, 
whatever, that you would be doing if you 
had the manpower and the money?” We 
didn’t want boondoggles. And they sent 
back their list of things, yes, that they 
would do. We screened them to make sure 
they were useful tasks. So, we approved 
those useful tasks. And then we told them 
there is the manpower and the money, and 
they will soon be reporting to you for work. 
And then we notified the able-bodied wel- 
fare that they were to report for this work. 
But at the same time, we assigned some of 
our own bureaucracy at the State level 
from our labor department to be job agents. 
They were each given a list of names. And 
they were to watch those people at what 
they were doing. And I said it is your job to 
try and make their work there temporary, 
not the job temporary—but to move them 
from that to the private sector as fast as 
possible. And in the midst of the 1973-74 
recession, with the great increase in unem- 
ployment—through that program, we put 
76,000 welfare recipients into private sector 
jobs and permanent—{inaudible}—_ 

So, this is—I don’t want to get caught 
like—I won’t name the President but, I 
don’t want to get caught like him and have 
me have to be able to turn and say—I’ve 
said it in advance of your coming with rec- 
ommendations. And that’s what Chuck has 
been hearing all about. 

One last little thing I want to tell you. I 
have a letter on my desk that I have to 
answer. It just arrived. It’s from a young 
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man who had a water surfing accident—no, 
water skiing accident. He is a quadriplegic. 
He is totally dependent on the Government 
programs. But attached to his letter is a 
business card with his name on it. He has 
an idea for an independent business, a small 
business, that he is organizing to start. And 
the small business will be counseling and 
advising other disabled people to be able to 
free themselves from dependency and to 
become independent. And what he needs, 
and what I’m certainly going to try and 
work out for him, is some kind of a bridge 
from his present dependency to the success 
there—so that he can get by that bridge. 


And I think here, of all things, is a success 
story and an indication of what you’ve 
heard up here today. And that is what I’ve 
said myself so often—the overwhelming 
majority of the people on welfare want 
nothing more than to be independent of it 
and back out with the rest of us in the 
workaday world. 


Now, I know we just have about used up 
all the time. I'd even thought maybe I 
would ask some questions here, but I know 
that we don’t have time for it. But even so, 
the questions would have been kind of re- 
dundant because I think these four individ- 
uals made it pretty plain as to what they 
were doing. And I think as you all exchange 
information about what others have found 
can be done, we'll find the answer to this. 
And it will be an answer, in the American 
way, which we have neglected for too many 
years. 


Thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. Charles D. Hobbs, Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President for Policy Develop- 
ment, moderated the discussion. 


National Council on the Arts 





Nomination of Sally Brayley Bliss To Be a 
Member. February 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sally Brayley Bliss to be a 


member of the National Council on the 
Arts for a term expiring September 3, 1992. 
She would succeed Martha Graham. 


For the past 4 years, Mrs. Bliss has been a 
participating member of the National 
Screening Committee for Dance for the 
Fulbright-Hays scholarship program and has 
recently become a member of the board of 
visitors at the North Carolina School of the 
Arts. Mrs. Bliss is a former dancer, having 
performed for 7 years with the National 
Ballet of Canada; and artistic director for 
the Joffrey II Dancers, with whom she was 
affiliated for 16 years. Mrs. Bliss was a prin- 
cipal dancer with both the Metropolitan 
Opera and the New York City Opera, and 
she was a guest artist with the American 
Ballet Theater and the Joffrey Ballet. She is 
a guest teacher, lecturer, and consultant 
both in the United States and Canada; and 
her current primary project is authoring a 
book on the changes in the field of dance 
over the last 30 years. She is married, has 
two children, and resides in Oyster Bay, 
NY. Mrs. Bliss was born September 18, 
1937, in London, England. 


United Nations 





Designation of Chester E. Norris, Jr., as 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
Economic and Social Council. 
February 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Chester E. Norris, Jr., a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice and Class of Minister-Counselor, to be 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. He would 
succeed Dennis C. Goodman. 


Since 1986 Mr. Norris has been on detail 
to the U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 
Previously, he was counselor for economic 
affairs, American Embassy in Lagos, 1982- 
1986; with the Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs, 1981-1982; economic 
officer, American consulate general, Jeddah, 
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1979-1980; Director, Office of Develop- 
ment and Humanitarian Affairs, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, 1976-1979; on detail, Nation- 
al War College, 1975-1976; trade promo- 
tion officer, American Embassy in Sydney, 
1972-1975; trade promotion officer, Ameri- 
can Embassy in London, 1970-1972; and 
economic/commercial officer, American 
Embassy in Tel Aviv, 1966-1970. 


Mr. Norris graduated from the University 
of Maine (B.A., 1951). He is married, resides 
in New York City, and was born December 
1, 1927, in Bangor, ME. 


United States Military Academy 





Appointment of Two Members of the Board 
of Visitors. February 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be designated members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Military Acade- 
my for terms expiring December 30, 1989. 
These are reappointments. 


William D. Mounger, of Mississippi. Since 1970 
Mr. Mounger has been an independent oil pro- 
ducer in Jackson, MS. Previously he was with 
Deposit Guaranty National Bank as a petrole- 
um engineer and then vice president and man- 
ager, 1958-1970. He graduated from the US. 
Military Academy (B.S., 1948) and the Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma (M.S., 1957). Following gradua- 
tion from West Point, he was in the U.S. Air 
Force for 5 years and attained the rank of first 
lieutenant and aircraft commander. He was 
born March 31, 1926, in Jackson, MS. 


Brig. Gen. George B. Price, USA (Retired), of 
Maryland. Since 1984 General Price has been 
general manager of opera singer Leontyne 
Price. Previously he was executive vice. presi- 
dent of Unified Industries, Inc., 1982-1984. 
General Price served in the U.S. Army for 28 
years and retired in 1978. He graduated from 
South Carolina State College (B.S., 1951) and 
Shippensburg State College (M.S., 1971). Gen- 
eral Price was born August 28, 1929, in Laurel, 
MS. 
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White House Office 





Appointment of Eight Special Assistants to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 
February 11, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of eight members of the Nation- 
al Security Council staff as Special Assistants 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, reporting to the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, Frank 
Carlucci. They are as follows: 


Grant S. Green, Jr., will also serve as Executive 
Secretary for the National Security Council. He 
will succeed Rodney B. McDaniel. Since Janu- 
ary 1983 Mr. Green has served in several 
senior management positions with Sears World 
Trade (SWT), and most recently he was assist- 
ant to the chairman. Before joining SWT, Mr. 
Green served in the U.S. Army (in the grade of 
colonel), where he last held the position of 
Military Assistant to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. Throughout his 22-year military 
career, Mr. Green served in a variety of infan- 
try and aviation command and staff assign- 
ments, including tours of duty with the 82d 
Airborne Division, where he commanded the 
2d Aviation Battalion. Mr. Green is a graduate 
of the University of Arkansas (B.A., 1961) and 
George Washington University (M.S., 1976). He 
is married, resides in Alexandria, VA, and was 
born June 16, 1938, in Seattle, WA. 

Herman Jay Cohen, will also serve as Senior Di- 
rector of African Affairs for the National Secu- 
rity Council. He will succeed Clark A. Mur- 
dock. Since 1955 Mr. Cohen has been a career 
Foreign Service officer with the Department of 
State, where he specialized in African affairs 
and served as United States Ambassador to the 
Republics of Senegal and The Gambia, 1977- 
1980. He has also served in various capacities 
in Uganda, Zimbabwe, Zaire, and Zambia. Mr. 
Cohen was Director for Central African Affairs, 
1970-1974; and since 1980 Mr. Cohen has suc- 
cessively held the State Department positions 
of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Intelligence 
and Research and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Personnel. He is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of the City College of New York. Mr. Cohen is 
married, has two children, and was born Feb- 
ruary 10, 1932, in New York City. 

Robert W. Dean, will also serve as Senior Direc- 
tor of International Programs and Technology 
Affairs for the National Security Council. Since 
August 1986 Mr. Dean has served as Senior 
Representative for Strategic Technology Policy 
at the Department of State. Previously he was 
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Deputy Secretary of State for Politico-Military 
Affairs, 1981-1985. He served as national intel- 
ligence officer for the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe; as senior staff member at the Rand 
Corp. in California; and as policy assistant to 
the director, Radio Free Europe, Munich, Ger- 
many. Mr. Dean graduated from Brandeis Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1964), the Graduate School of 
International Studies at the University of 
Denver (M.A., Ph.D., 1970), and Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Kennedy School of Government 
(M.P.A., 1977). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in McLean, VA. Mr. Dean was born 
January 16, 1942, in Boston, MA. 


Fritz W. Ermarth, will also serve as Senior Di- 
rector of Soviet and European Affairs for the 
National Security Council. He will succeed Am- 
bassador Jack Matlock. Since 1984 Mr. Ermarth 
has served as the national intelligence officer 
for the U.S.S.R. and a member of the National 
Intelligence Council under the Director of 
Central Intelligence. In 1983 he served on the 
Hoffman panel to develop strategic perspec- 
tives for the President’s SDI program and on 
the Levine panel to examine assessments of the 
Soviet economy for the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board. He was a member 
of the National Security Council staff with re- 
sponsibility for strategic and regional security 
planning, 1978-1980. Mr. Ermarth graduated 
from Wittenberg University (B.A., 1961) and 
Harvard University (M.A., 1963). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in McLean, VA. 
Mr. Ermarth was born February 20, 1941, in 
Chicago, IL. 


Barry Kelly, will also serve as Senior Director for 
Intelligence and Multilateral Affairs for the Na- 
tional Security Council. Since his retirement 
from the Central Intelligence Agency in 1981, 
Mr. Kelly has worked in private industry, 
where he concentrated on issues affecting na- 
tional security; and most recently he held the 
position as operations manager at Titan Sys- 
tems, Inc. The major portion of Mr. Kelly’s 
career has been with the United States Gov- 
ernment, where he served in Nepal, Vietnam, 
and the Soviet Union. In 1978 he was appoint- 
ed director of an office in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s Directorate for Science and 
Technology. Mr. Kelly graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (B.A.) and Duke Universi- 
ty (M.A., James B. Duke fellow). He received 
the first CIA Distinguished Intelligence Officer 
Award in 1980. Mr. Kelly was born May 12, 
1931, in Jeannette, PA. 


Ambassador Robert Bigger Oakley, will also 
serve as Senior Director of Middle East, South 
Asia, and North Africa Affairs for the National 
Security Council. Mr. Oakley has the rank of 


Career Minister in the Foreign Service, which 
he joined in 1957. He has most recently been a 
resident fellow at the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Previously, he completed 
a 2-year tour as Director of the Office for Com- 
batting Terrorism at the Department of State, 
September 1984 to September 1986; Ambassa- 
dor to the Somali Democratic Republic, 1982- 
1984; Ambassador to the Republic of Zaire, 
1979-1982; Deputy Assistant Secretary for Asia 
and the Pacific, 1972-1979; and senior adviser 
of the National Security Council staff for the 
Middle East, South Asia, and North Africa, 
1974-1977. Mr. Oakley graduated from Prince- 
ton University (1952). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. Mr. 
Oakley was born March 12, 1931, in Dallas, 
TX. 


Jose S. Sorzano, will also serve as Senior Director 


of Latin American Affairs for the National Se- 
curity Council. He will succeed Raymond F. 
Burghardt. Since 1969 Dr. Sorzano has been an 
associate professor of government at George- 
town University. He is also president of the 
Cuban American National Foundation, an inde- 
pendent nonprofit organization dedicated to 
gathering and disseminating data about Cuban 
economic, political, and social issues. During a 
recently concluded leave of absence from the 
University, Dr. Sorzano was appointed by the 
President as Ambassador and U.S. Representa- 
tive to UNESCO, a position he held from 1981 
to 1983. Subsequently, Dr. Sorzano was ap- 
pointed to the position of Deputy U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Nations 
with the rank of Ambassador, where he served | 
until August 1985. He graduated from George- 
town University’s School of Foreign Service 
(B.S., 1965; Ph.D., 1972). Dr. Sorzano is mar- 
ried, has two children, and was born in 1940 in 
Havana, Cuba. He came to the United States in 
1961 and became a United States citizen short- 
ly thereafter. 


Paul Schott Stevens, will also serve as legal advis- 


er for the National Security Council. Formerly 
a partner in the firm of Dickstein, Shapiro and 
Morin, Mr. Stevens has been engaged in the 
private practice of law in Washington, DC, 
since 1978. Previously, he served as Deputy 
Director and General Counsel of the Presi- 
dent’s Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense 
Management, 1985-1986; and he was a lectur- 
er in law on the adjunct faculty of the Wash- 
ington College of Law at the American Univer- 
sity, 1980-1983. Mr. Stevens graduated from 
Yale University (B.A., 1974) and the University 
of Virginia School of Law (J.D., 1978). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Alexan- 
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dria, VA. Mr. Stevens was born November 19, 
1952, in New Orleans, LA. 


Catastrophic Health Insurance 





Statement by the President. 
February 12, 1987 





I will propose to Congress a comprehen- 
sive plan for providing health insurance for 
those who suffer a catastrophic illness. We 
all know family, friends, or neighbors who 
have suffered a devastating illness that has 
destroyed their financial security. As medi- 
cal science has given us longer lives, we 
must face the new challenges to ensure that 
the elderly have security in their old age. 

A catastrophic illness can be a short-term 
condition requiring intensive, acute care 
services or a lingering illness requiring 
many years of care. It can affect anyone— 
the young, the middle-aged, the elderly. 
The single common denominator is finan- 
cial. It can require personal sacrifices that 
haunt families for the rest of their lives. 

I am asking Congress to help give Ameri- 
cans that last full measure of security, to 
provide a health insurance plan that fights the 
fear of catastrophic illness. My plan would 
provide acute care for those over 65 by re- 
structuring the Medicare program. Under 
my proposal, the elderly would receive cat- 
astrophic health care coverage under Medi- 
care, while limiting out-of-pocket expenses 
to $2,000. This coverage will be made avail- 
able for an additional monthly Medicare 
premium of $4.92. The plan also aims to 
improve protection for the general popula- 
tion and for the long-term care of the elder- 
ly. For too long, many of our senior citizens 
have been faced with making an intolerable 
choice—a choice between bankruptcy and 
death. This proposed legislation would go a 
long way to help solve that dilemma. 


Note: Merlin Fitzwater, Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations, read the state- 
ment to reporters assembled in the Briefing 
Room at the White House during his daily 
press briefing, which began at 12:15 p.m. 
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Abraham Lincoln 





Remarks to Students From Hine Junior 
High School. February 12, 1987 





The President. Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the Old Executive Office Building. 
Now, you might have heard that just last 
week I celebrated the 37th anniversary of 
my 39th birthday. [Laughter] And come to 
think of it, I guess that makes me older 
than any four or five of you put together. 
[Laughter] But at my age, I can’t tell you 
how good it makes me feel to be with 
young Americans—to share your optimism 
and your energy and your hopes for the 
future. So you see, you’ve given me a gift 
today, and I want to begin by simply saying 
thank you. 

Before I talk about the heritage of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that we cherish, I want to 
mention a decision that I’ve made today of 
special significance to your families and ulti- 
mately to you. I will be sending to Congress 
a plan for providing through Medicare pro- 
tection against the tremendous costs of cata- 
strophic illness. Now, for those of you who 
might not have heard that term, that is 
those peculiar things that can happen, 
either by way of an accident or an ail- 
ment—a disease that results in hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in medical expense. 
And I’m certain that each of you has par- 
ents or grandparents or knows others who 
are facing the crisis of a catastrophic illness. 
The proposal I’m announcing today is a 
giant step forward in helping those who, 
before now, would have had to make a 
choice between financial ruin or death. 
With the protection that this plan will pro- 
vide, senior citizens will now be safe from 
the worst fear of old age: having their life 
savings taken away to pay the costs for an 
acute care due to a catastrophic illness. 

Well now, we’ve gathered here this after- 
noon to celebrate the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. And I suppose I’d better point out 
that, despite what you may have heard, it’s 
not true that honest Abe and I went to 
school together. [Laughter] It is true, how- 
ever, in this young country of ours, that 
when I was your age there were Americans 
who could remember Abraham Lincoln— 
people who had heard the tall lanky man 
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promise “malice toward none” as he stood 
on a platform at the Capitol to give his 
second inaugural address; people who had 
gathered in a field in the gentle land of 
southern Pennsylvania to see the gaunt, 
war-weary President dedicate a cemetery 
with the Gettysburg Address; people who’d 
heard Mr. Lincoln swap jokes with country 
politicians and seen his dark eyes sparkle; 
people who’d stood by the tracks in silence 
as a train draped in Union flags rolled past, 
bearing the body of the fallen President 
from Washington across the great spaces of 
the young nation back home to Springfield, 
Illinois. Indeed, on Memorial Day there 
would be members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic marching in that parade, vet- 
erans of the Civil War. 

Even now, ours remains a young nation. 
And Lincoln gave voice to that youth. For 
even in the bleakest moments, even when 
he set his face grimly toward war, he was 
untouched by cynicism or loss of faith. Mr. 
Lincoln believed—he believed in freedom, 
believed in the goodness and the ability of 
his heroes—the people of this country. 

Abe Lincoln was born in 1809 in a log 
cabin in the western wilds of Kentucky. 
And he spent his entire youth and boyhood 
in poverty, in frontier places where men 
hewed down endless trees, forcing the 
forest with their own muscles to give up its 
poor land for crops; where women cooked 
over open fires and washed their clothes in 
creeks. Formal education was impossible, 
but young Lincoln pored over the few 
books he could find, studying the Bible in 
particular, probably the only book that his 
family owned. And I’m sure you must have 
heard that sitting by the open fire as a boy, 
he would work out arithmetic problems and 
so forth with a piece of charcoal on a 
wooden shovel that was there by the fire- 
place. The first lesson that the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln has to teach is: Well, you don’t 
have to be rich to love learning and make 
something of yourself. 

Before he became President, Lincoln suc- 
ceeded as a lawyer in only a modest way; 
and in politics, he failed repeatedly. He lost 
his first race for the State legislature in Illi- 
nois. And when at last he was elected, he 
ran twice for speaker of the Illinois house. 
And both times he was defeated. In 1856 
he campaigned for his party’s Vice-"resi- 


dential nomination, and the nomination 
went to another. In 1858, he ran for the 
Senate, and he was defeated. 

Even as President, Lincoln at - first 
seemed a loser. The Union armies met 
defeat in the crucial early engagement of 
the Civil War, then frittered away time 
drilling on their campgrounds when they 
should have been pursuing the enemy. In 
England, the most powerful nation in 
Europe, informed opinion sided with the 
Confederacy and held that it would be a 
matter of months before the North lost the 
war and the crude, backwoods President 
was forgotten. That’s the second lesson Mr. 
Lincoln can teach us: If you are in the right, 
ignore defeat. Persevere. For in persever- 
ing, Lincoln saved the Union and won free- 
dom for the more than one-tenth of the 
population that had been kept down in 
bondage. 

Like all men, Lincoln was affected by the 
prejudices of his time—even in his first 
years as President he held that, subject to 
certain conditions, slavery could never be 
tolerated. But Lincoln kept thinking; his 
understanding of human dignity deepened. 
In September of 1982 Lincoln assembled 
his Cabinet. He explained that he’d made a 
vow regarding human freedom to himself 
and, he added hesitatingly, to “his maker.” 
When Congress convened in December, he 
explained, he would push for compensated 
emancipation in the States that had re- 
mained loyal to the Union. And then Presi- 
dent Lincoln read the text of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, a document declaring 
that in the rebel States, all Americans, 
whatever their color, should be “... 
thenceforward and forever free.” 

This is Lincoln’s greatest lesson, this 
lesson in liberty. He understood that the 
idea of human liberty is bound up in the 
very nature of our nation. He understood 
that America cannot be America without 
standing for the cause of freedom. 

He had often asked himself, Mr. Lincoln 
once said, what great principle or idea it 
was that held the Union together for so 
long. “It was not,” he said, “the mere 
matter of the separation ... from the 
motherland.” It was something more. It 
was “. . . something in that Declaration of 
Independence giving liberty, not alone to 
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the people of this country, but hope to the 
world . . . it was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weights should be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men.” 

In other countries, young men and 
women your age look back on the histories 
of their nations to emperors and kings, glo- 
rious figures raised in palaces, attended 
upon by servants, given every refinement 
of education by the most eminent scholars 
of the day. You as Americans look back on a 
different kind of figure: a poor man; a 
humble man of the frontier and prairie 
whose parents could neither read nor write; 
a man polite society looked down on be- 
cause he told too many jokes. Yet for all 
that, a man who shook the world by conse- 
crating himself and his nation to liberty. 

You know, I have to tell you something 
about that joking thing. A great many 
people criticized him. They thought he 
laughed too much and had jokes. He had an 
answer for them. He said, “I couldn’t per- 
form the duties of this job for 15 minutes if 
I couldn’t laugh.” And then he went on and 
said something else, also—not at that same 
time. He said also that he couldn’t perform 
the duties of that office if he didn’t feel that 
he could ask for help from someone who 
was wiser and stronger than all others. 

Perhaps you and I can best honor Abra- 
ham Lincoln by continuing his work. We 
see in recent incidents at Howard Beach, 
New York, and Forsyth County, Georgia, 
that racism is still with us—North and 
South. Let each of us work to eliminate this 
scourge from our country. And in our own 
lives let us strive to live up to Mr. Lincoln’s 
example: his respect for gentleness, for 
knowledge; his humor; his tolerance of his 
fellow men; his abiding love for America. 

You know, living in the White House is 
kind of an experience. You can’t ever be 
free of the knowledge of who and how 
many have preceded you there. But as 
more telling with Lincoln than with every- 
one, because just down the hall from where 
we go to sleep at night is Lincoln’s Bed- 
room, furnished exactly as it was back there 
for him. And there’s even a legend in the 
White House that he’s still there. As a 
matter of fact, people who’ve worked there 
through several Presidents will go out of 
their way to tell you, yes, that they believe 
he is. Now, I haven’t seen him myself. 
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[Laughter] But I have to tell you, I am puz- 
zled. Because every once in a while our 
little dog, Rex, will start down that long hall 
toward that room just glaring as if he’s 
seeing something and barking. And he stops 
in front of Lincoln’s door, the bedroom 
door. And once, early on in this, I just 
couldn’t understand it. So, I went down and 
I opened the door, and I stepped in, and I 
turned around for him to come on, and he 
stood there, still barking and growling and 
then started backing away—{/aughter]|—and 
would not go in the room. So, the funny 
thing, though, is I have to feel—unlike you 
might think about other ghosts—if he is still 
there, I don’t have any fear at all. I think it 
would be very wonderful to have a little 
meeting with him and probably very help- 
ful 


How many of you have gone to the Lin- 
coln Memorial? You must have. Well, now I 
want to ask you—the first time I was ever 
there, someone, a veteran of being there, 
told me to do something. And I wonder if 
you were ever told to do it. And that is, to 
go in and stand on one side of that great 
monument and look up at the profile of 
Lincoln. But then to go round to the other 
side of the statue and look at the other side 
of Lincoln. And what the artist has accom- 
plished—if you ever have another chance, 
go there and try this: on one side in that 
face you see strength. You see the thing 
that he had that made him able to deal 
with those problems. When you get around 
to the other side, that side of the face, you 
see compassion. You see the great kindli- 
mess of that man. Now, I don’t know how 
the artist accomplished that, but it’s there. 
So if you haven’t done that, make another 
trip sometime and see if that isn’t true. 

Well, I guess that’s enough of a history 
lesson here for today. There are many sto- 
ries about Lincoln that could be told, but I 
know that I’m not to keep you here any 
longer. And I just want to thank you all for 
being here. And that thing that I said about 
loving our fellow man and tolerance and so 
forth—I was blessed. I was raised in a 
family that—my mother and father told my 
brother and myself that the greatest sin 
there was was intolerance, prejudice against 
any other people for any reason. And we 
grew up with that, both of us, and I’m 
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happy for it. And your generation, you 
don’t have anthing to live down as my gen- 
eration did, of previous practices that were 
based on prejudice. So, just make up your 
minds and believe firmly, we’re all God’s 
children, equally beloved by him. And as he 
made it plain, by loving one another, we in 
turn do love him. 

So, God bless ali of you, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Coles. Mr. President, I realize that 
your schedule is very busy, but I would feel 
very remiss if I didn’t have an opportunity 
to convey to you some of the messages that 
we at Hines feel. 

You know, a few years ago, as I look back 
down the annals of time, as I travel back to 
1809—I see a little baby, a baby who could 
not know his destiny; a baby who could not 
know that the unity of the whole country 
will rest in his hands; a baby who could not 
know that he will be responsible for the 
removal of a nation’s shackles. And then, as 
time progresses, I see this boy gradually ac- 
cepting the mantle of manhood. And then, 
as we come up to 1863, I see, as Dr. King 
said, “a facilitating President signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation.” And then, as 
we come through the years, as we come up 
to 1983, another Republican President is in 
the White House. This President also saw 
the need to remove shackles. These were 
the shackles of indifference toward educa- 
tion. President Lincoln’s proclamation was 
used to unite the country, but President 
Reagan’s proclamation was used to unite 
the minds. President Lincoln’s proclamation 
can be found in any reference book, while 
President Reagan’s proclamation is a living 
testament to the commitment of education- 
al excellence. The shackles that President 
Reagan loosed were not physical shackles; 
they were the shackles of ignorance. They 
were the shackles that bound the mind and 
kept the school from reaching its maximum 
potential. 

It seemed as if nothing could break these 
bonds. And then there came a man, a man 
with the authority to make a change and 
the compassion to do so. This man, much 
like Abraham Lincoln, saw the condition 
and proceeded to rectify it. And it was then 
that the school adoption program was im- 
plemented. And now I, on behalf of the 
students of Hines Junior High School, wish 


to thank you, Mr. Reagan. If it was not for— 
if it were not, rather, for your proclamation, 
we wouldn’t have had a chance to ride the 
battleship Eagle. If it wasn’t for your procla- 
mation, we wouldn’t have had a chance to 
have a Redskins All Star Club with tutoring 
in all of the four major subject areas, with 
communications and cultural enrichments; 
we wouldn’t have had a chance for Red- 
skins and Redskinettes to come to Hines 
and sponsor many social events; we 
wouldn’t have had that chance if you hadn’t 
decided to make a change. The gratitude 
that we feel is not for mere words to define. 

But we also wish to thank Mrs. Dole.! We 
wish to thank al]! of the Maritime Associates. 
I could stand up here all day long and I 
could never finish telling you the things 
that DOT has done for Hines. But instead, 
I'll conclude by saying this, as a famous 
orator once stated: “In order to discover 
new oceans, first you must have the cour- 
age to lose sight of familiar shores.” Those 
people that I have named—they were in 
actuality helping Hines to discover new 
oceans. Whenever President Reagan signed 
a bill or advocated legislation for the im- 
provement of the schools in any way, shape, 
form, or fashion, he was in actuality helping 
Hines and our advocates to discover new 
oceans. 

And now, with that in mind, I wish now 
to present to you, Mr. Reagan, this Hines 
Junior High School jacket. But we sincerely 
hope that you will not consider this as 
merely a jacket. We hope that you consider 
this as a symbol of the bond that we now 
share. And with this jacket comes a lifetime 
association with the Hines family. And with 
a open heart do we welcome thee. 

The President. Thank you very much. I 
am very proud to have this. And, you know, 
I know there are present here—and I have 
met here a few on the platform—principals, 
some teachers, as well as students. And I 
know at your age, it’s awfully easy some- 
times to get very frustrated and sometimes 
think they were oppressing you. I remem- 
ber once sitting in the principal’s office 
when I was in high school. [Laughter] 1 
hadn’t been invited there for a_ social. 


1 Secretary of Transportation Elizabeth 
H. Dole. 
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[Laughter] And he said something that I 
remembered over the years. He said to me: 
“You know, Reagan, I don’t care what you 
think of me now. I’m only concerned about 
what you may think of nie 15 years from 
now.” And more than 15 years later, and 
before his death, I had the opportunity to 
tell him how I felt about him—15 years 
later—and how much a part he had played 
in my life and how indebted I was to him. 

So, God bless all of you here, and thank 
you very much for this. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. Michael Coles is a ninth-grade 
student at the school. 


Emergency Food and Shelter Bill 





Statement on Signing HJ. Res. 102 Into 
Law. February 12, 1987 





Today I have approved HJ. Res. 102, a 
joint resolution containing four unrelated 
provisions. This legislation provides $50 mil- 
lion in additional funds for the emergency 
food and shelter program run by the Feder- 
al Emergency Management Agency 
through a consortium of private charitable 
and religious organizations to assist the 
homeless by transferring funds from the dis- 
aster relief program; authorizes the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to contract for treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services in commu- 
nity-based treatment facilities for veterans 
suffering from chronic mental illness; disap- 
proves a proposed deferral of funds for 
intrastate storage and distribution costs of 
surplus food donated to the States for the 
needy; and in section 3 purports to disap- 
prove the pay raises I recommended for the 
Vice President, Members of Congress and 
the judiciary, and certain executive branch 
officials. 

The Attorney General has advised me 
that the purported disapproval of my pay 
recommendations is without any legal force 
and effect because the House of Represent- 
atives did not vote on the resolution until 
after expiration of the statutorily prescribed 
30-day period for passage of a joint resolu- 
tion of disapproval. The Federal Salary Act, 
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pursuant to which I made these recommen- 
dations gives the Congress 30 days in which 
to pass a joint resolution disapproving the 
recommended increase. That act, of course, 
does not prevent the Congress from taking 
legislative action that either amends the act 
or sets the statutory rates of pay for covered 
individuals. Subject to the constitutional 
limitations in article III, section 1, preclud- 
ing a decrease in compensation for mem- 
bers of the judiciary, I recognize that the 
Congress has the legal authority to repeal 
the pay raise. In this case, however, the 
Congress chose to use the 30-day joint reso- 
lution of disapproval mechanism provided 
in the act, and its actions must be interpret- 
ed accordingly. 


Note: As enacted, HJ. Res. 102 is Public 
Law 100-6, approved February 12. 


National Year of Thanksgiving, 1987 





Proclamation 5608. February 12, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We, as a people, have been truly blessed, 
and for these blessings we should be ever- 
lastingly grateful to the God to Whose prov- 
idence this Nation was committed from its 
very inception. President Washington 
issued a Thanksgiving Proclamation in 1789 
“to recommend to the people of the United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer to be observed by acknowledging 
with grateful heart the many signal favors 
of Almighty God, especially by affording 
them an opportunity peaceably to establish 
a form of government for their safety and 
happiness.” 

To remind us of our own rich heritage 
and the blessings of life in America, 1987 
has been designated the National Year of 
Thanksgiving. It is no coincidence that this 
is the year in which we celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of our Constitution. 

The early settlers of our country pos- 
sessed a strength and a conviction based on 
their faith in God that helped them with- 
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stand the rigors and hardships of carving a 
nation out of wilderness. They laid a firm 
foundation built on the worth, dignity, and 
inalienable rights of the individual. For sus- 
taining them and granting them success in 
bringing forth on this continent a new 
Nation, they praised the Almighty and His 
mercy. 

Throughout our history our Presidents 
have summoned the Nation to continue this 
tradition of praise and thanksgiving. From 
George Washington kneeling in the snow at 
Valley Forge to Abraham Lincoln praying 
for the preservation of the Union to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt expressing confidence the 
prayers of mankind would bring us through 
to victory, we have turned with faith and 
trust to the One Who holds the whole wide 
world in His hands. 

The national celebration of the Bicenten- 
nial of the Constitution also gives us an op- 
portunity to remember and honor those 
who gathered in Philadelphia to forge a 
document that would provide a blueprint 
for this great Nation. Benjamin Franklin, 
the oldest member of the Assembly, re- 
minded his fellow delegates that God had 
heard their prayers during their struggle for 
Independence. Should they not remember, 
he asked, that God governs in the affairs of 
men? “If a sparrow cannot fall without His 
notice,” he urged them, “how can an 
empire rise without His aid?” 

We look to the future of our Nation in 
this same spirit. Let us thank God for our 
constitutional form of government, for our 
precious freedoms of speech, assembly, reli- 
gion, and the press, and for all those who 
sacrificed to preserve them in peace and in 
war for two centuries. 

In recognition of the vital role that ex- 
pressions of thanksgiving play in our nation- 
al heritage, the Congress, by Public Law 
99-265, has designated 1987 as a “National 
Year of Thanksgiving” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1987 as a National Year of 
Thanksgiving, and I urge all Americans 
during this year to celebrate and demon- 
strate our gratitude for God’s blessings and 
to be grateful for our heritage and our 
future. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:45 a.m., February 13, 1987] 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 





Designation of Julius W. Becton, Jr., as 
National Defense Stockpile Manager. 
February 13, 1987 





The President today designated Julius W. 
Becton, Jr., Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, as National 
Defense Stockpile Manager. This is a new 
position. 

Prior to his current position, Mr. Becton 
served as Director, Office of Foreign Disas- 
ter Assistance, Agency for International De- 
velopment, 1984-1985. Mr. Becton is also 
government representative to the American 
National Red Cross. For more than 35 
years, Mr. Becton served in the United 
States Army, retiring with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. 

Mr. Becton graduated from Prairie View 
A&M College (B.S., 1960), the University of 
Maryland (M.A., 1966), and the National 
War College (1969-1970). He is married 
and has five children. Mr. Becton resides in 
Alexandria, VA. He was born July 29, 1926, 
in Bryn Mawr, PA. 


Super Bowl XXI 





Remarks to the New York Giants, the Super 
Bowl Champions. February 13, 1987 





The President. \'m only half through. 
[Laughter] Boy, they’re going to be big 
when they get as old as I am. [Laughter] 
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Well it’s wonderful to have you all here. 
Nancy was going to invite you to my birth- 
day party last week, but when I mentioned 
the way you like to celebrate, she said she 
didn’t think that wearing Gatorade was 
Presidential. [Laughter] 


So, next week in Washington we'll be ad- 
dressing the critical issues of excellence and 
competitiveness in American life. And I 
can’t think of a better kick-off than having 
the New York Giants here today. No one 
who saw your performance during those 
close games in the middle of the season and 
your overpowering victories in the playoffs 
and the Super Bowl can doubt “The Jints” 
are a great football team. [Laughter] 


Now, I know Coach Parcells has a family 
commitment today and couldn’t be with us, 
but I also know he’s going to be a little 
upset with me for saying that. I read some- 
where that he likes to keep everything nice 
and modest and humble and understated. I 
even hear that when, from time to time, 
great players like yourselves make mistakes, 
he issues only very gentle, low-key, even 
tender reminders like: “Now, now, line- 
backer Carson, that’s. a no-no.” [Laughter] 


I guess the truth is that Bill Parcells is a 
little more outspoken than that. But I also 
guess that coaches do have a right to take 
the game seriously. Not as seriously as the 
fans, of course, but seriously. I can remem- 
ber the old story told about one Notre Dame 
coach—now, not the coach you're thinking 
of—{laughter|—believe me, if I start telling 
Rockne stories we'll be here all day. 
[Laughter] 


No, this story is about one of Rock’s suc- 
cessors and one of his own players, Frank 
Leahy. It was in a game Notre Dame 
played back in 1946 and Notre Dame 
player Bob Livingstone missed a tackle. 
And his teammate, Johnny Lujack, 
screamed, “Livingstone, you so-and-so, 
you!”—and he went on and on about that. 
And then Frank Leahy said, “Another sacri- 
lege like that, Jonathon Lujack, and you'll 
be disassociated from our fine Catholic uni- 
versity.” Well, in the very next play Living- 
stone missed another tackle. And Coach 
Leahy turned to the bench and yelled, 
“Lads, Jonathon Lujack was completely 
right about Robert Livingstone!” [Laughter] 
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But the serious side of football is some- 
thing the Giants and their fans understand. 
After that famous play in 1978 against the 
Eagles, one loyal Giant fan, Mike Taubin, 
put it this way: “My seats are in the end 
zone and I can still see Herman Edwards 
coming straight toward me. My life was 
over.” [Laughter] 


Well, as both stories suggest, football is 
more than just serious business—and being 
successful at it means realizing that. Harry 
Carson and the Gatorade bucket proves my 
point. The New York Giants played great 
football this year, but they also had fun. 
That kind of spirit has always marked the 
great Giants teams. That’s why our fans 
have been so—or your fans, I should say, 
have been so loyal and for so many years. I 
don’t have many fans anymore. [Laughter] 
Well, they knew that someday they would 
have a great team again and that such a 
team would mean more than just great ath- 
ietes, it would mean a team with a heart—a 
team that liked each other and a team that 
loved fun, but loved winning more. 


So don’t forget, you’re continuing one of 
the best traditions in football history. Some 
say those Baltimore Colts versus New York 
Giants games in 1958 and ’59 were the 
greatest ever played. And who can ever 
forget the offense of Conerly, Gifford, and 
Rote and the great defense of Huff and 
Modzeleswki and Grier. Today’s Giant orga- 
nization—Wellington Mara, Tim Mara, 
George Young, Bill Parcells, and, above all, 
this team is marked by that tradition and 
that spirit. It’s a tradition you’ve continued 
and ennobled. I know what a moment it 
must have been for you, well, Mara, when 
Charley Conerly walked over and hugged 
you after the Super Bowl. 


You know, I was going to mention some 
names now. I wanted to single out Joe 
Morris as the courageous sparkplug who, in 
almost every game, got the offensive 
weapon going. And then there was Brad 
Benson’s war with a great opponent named 
Dexter Manley. And all of you on that tre- 
mendous Giants offensive line. You see, 
fellas, I used to play guard—{laughter}— 
right guard, that is. [Laughter] I'm sympa- 
thetic—and then receivers like Mark 
Bavaro or Phil McConkey. Phil, as you 





know, I’m partial to flag-wavers. [Laughter] 
Of course, the defense—sportswriter Paul 
Zimmerman said that, “Coach Parcells 
likes to collect elephants. Also linebackers. 
And sometimes it’s hard to tell them 
apart.” [Laughter] I’m glad he didn’t say 
donkeys. [Laughter] That took a minute, 
didn’t it? [Laughter] 


All I can say is I’m awful grateful the 
Gipper played before your time. But Law- 
rence Taylor, Harry Carson, Carl Banks, 
Byron Hunt, Andy Headen, Gary Reasons, 
and the rest of you—you were all superb 
this year. And so were the men in front of 
you, from Jim Burt to George Martin; and 
those behind you—a secondary that took 
some critical losses this year but came right 
back at the opposition. And finally, I 
wanted to single out Phil Simms, not only 
for his great play on the field but for his 
character as a leader. 


But it’s hard to single out people on this 
team. It wasn’t just Phil or Joe or LT or 
Harry. The one thing everybody noticed 
about this team is that it was a band of 
brothers, a team forged by one undeniable 
bond—the will to win. 


You know, a young boxer in New York 
once asked the Westside Y’s boxing coach 
Bob Chiocher what made a good fighter. 
And Coach Chiocher didn’t answer with, 
well, quick hands or fast feet or punching 
power or any of the number of other an- 
swers that you might expect. He said in- 
stead, “A good fighter is a hungry fighter.” 
Well, it’s the same with football teams or in 
any sport. And this year the Giants were 
hungry for victory—victory for their 
owners, for their coaches, and for their fans; 
hungry to excel and to be the best; and 
hungry to prove that they were true repre- 
sentatives of a great and grand football tra- 
dition. That’s what the Super Bowl victory 
meant. As George Martin said after the 
game, “The Giants of yesteryear have 
passed the torch.” 


So, I want to congratulate all of you— 
George Young for playing such a crucial 
role in developing this team, Coach Par- 
cells, the Maras. All of us today, all of Amer- 
ica, salute you. And we salute you as the 
best. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 
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Mr. Young. It’s nice to be here surround- 
ed by the Secret Service instead of by the 
Redskins. [Laughter] It’s a privilege for me 
to represent the Giant organization in 
thanking the President for inviting us to 
meet him and also for inviting us to visit 
the most famous home in all the world. But 
before we do anything more, we have some 
presents for Mr. President from three of 
our captains—Phil Simms, George Martin, 
and Harry Carson. But Harry Carson, you’d 
better be careful of—he’s a little sneaky. 
[Laughter] 

Phil Simms will be first. 


Mr. Simms. On behalf of the Giants, Mr. 
President, I’d like to present you with this 
jersey. We would like for you to be part of 
our team. And of course the number, I 
think, is very suitable for you. 


Mr. Carson. Mr. President, I had to talk 
some of my teammates out of dunking you 
because that’s what they wanted me to do 
to you. [Laughter] But instead, I would like 
to present to you this visiting team jersey so 
that whenever we come to RFK, you can sit 
in the stands and root for the best team. 


Mr. Martin. Mr. President, all of the ball- 
players of the New York Giants voted 
unanimously to make you an honorary ball- 
player of the New York Giants. They did so 
only because they said that you and I were 
very close in age. [Laughter] I quickly in- 
formed them that as a senior member of 
the New York Giants that that grants me 
the veto power. [Laughter] And in doing so, 
sir, I would like to give you a replica of our 
Super Bowl ring and make you an honorary 
coach of the New York Giants. 


The President. I thank you all. I once 
played opposite a fellow that could’ve worn 
that ring. [Laughter] He outweighed me 
100 pounds. And I decided I wasn’t going 
to go under him. And I couldn’t go over 
him. I decided to go around him, and I 
almost got killed. I met our tackle coming 
around the other side. [Laughter] But when 
do I report? [Laughter] 


Well, thank you all. God bless you all for 
being here. We’re all proud of you. 


MAR 11 1997 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 9 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 


—representatives of the Boy Scouts of 
America, to present their annual 
report; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the fifth annual. report on Alaska’s 
mineral resources, which covers 1986. 


February 10 


The President met at the White House 
with: . 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—Peter Wallison, Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, and David Abshire, Special Coun- 
sellor to the President, to discuss the 
President’s upcoming meeting with the 
Special Review Board for the National 
Security Council. 


In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Marcilio Marques Moreira of 
Brazil, Eduardo A. Leon of the Dominican 
Republic, Guido Fernandez Saborio of 
Costa Rica, Alfred J. Falzon of Malta, Oscar 
Padilla Vidaurre of Guatemala, and Ernesto 
Rivas-Gallont of El Salvador. 
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February 11 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—the President’s Special Review Board 
for the National Security Council, to 
review the NSC process and the devel- 


opment and execution of the Iran 
policy and the President’s role; 


—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


The White House announced that at the 
invitation of Governor General Jeanne 
Sauvé of Canada, the President will pay an 
official visit to Ottawa on April 5-6. This 
will be the President’s fourth bilateral 
meeting with Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney. 


February 12 


The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of Staff; 
and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 

In the evening, the President went to the 


National Building Museum to attend the 
Republican Eagles dinner. 


February 13 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—welfare reform experts; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 9 


Van B. Poole, 

of Florida, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Educational Research 
and Improvement for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, vice Carl W. Salser, term 
expired. 


Submitted February 11 


Morton I. Greenberg, 

of New Jersey, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Third Circuit, vice Leonard I. 
Garth, retired. 


Submitted February 13 


Robert M. Gates, 
of Virginia, to be Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, vice William J. Casey, resigned. 


The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated, to which positions they 
were appointed during the recess of the 
Senate from October 18, 1986, until Janu- 
ary 6, 1987: 


Lee H. Henkel, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the term of 4 
years expiring June 30, 1989, vice Donald I. 
Hovde, resigned. 


Lawrence J. White, 

of New York, to be a member of the Feder- 
al Home Loan Bank Board for the term of 4 
years expiring June 30, 1990, vice Mary A. 
Grigsby, resigned. 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 11 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Morton I. Greenberg to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Third 
Circuit 


Statement: 

The President’s meeting with the Special 
Review Board for the National Security 
Council—by Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to 
the President for Press Relations 


Released February 12 


Fact sheet: 
Catastrophic health care 


Statement: 

Retail sales for January—by Marlin Fitz- 
water, Assistant to the President for Press 
Relations 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on catastrophic health care— 
by Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Otis R. Bowen and Marlin Fitzwater, Assist- 
ant to the President for Press Relations 


Released February 13 
Statement: 
Producer Price Index for January—by 


Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on welfare reform—by Gov- 
ernor Thomas Kean of New Jersey and 
Robert Woodson, president of the National 
Center for Neighborhood Enterprise 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 11 


HJ. Res. 131 / Public Law 100-5 
Congratulating Dennis Conner and the 
crew of Stars and Stripes for their achieve- 
ment in winning the America’s Cup 
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Acts Approved—Continued 


Approved February 12 


HJ. Res. 102 / Public Law 100-6 
Making emergency additional funds avail- 
able by transfer for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1987, for the Emergency 
Food and Shelter Program of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
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